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SAVAGE. MO. 
New York, April 6, 1925. 


Mr. A. 4. Seabneon, 
Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salea, Be Gp 


Dear Sir:- 


In reference to the Bahneson Humidifiers, 
which we recently installed in our Mill we wish to 
adviee that there has been a vast improvement in the 
manufacturing of our Duck. Our yarns are rugning 
more even, and our customers are complimenting us 
on the appearance and quality of our cloth. 


We are very pleased with these humidifiers 
as they have corrected & great many mistakes in the 
manufacturing of our Puck, and we are takine creat 
plesaeure in recommending them to other Mills. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


NUMBER 23 


Geo Wael 


New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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you whom concerns 


We take this opportunity to thank our friends whose loyal support 
has enabled us in fourteen years to build up a business of which we feel 


justly proud. 


If the mill men of the South will patronize a home-made 


article, the only one of its kind manufactured in the South, we can do a 
great deal more towards the building up of kindred industries in the 


South. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


We do not want any charity or favors. All we want is a trial. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


CHARLOTTE, 


Phone 2781-2782 


NORTH CAR@LINA 


INCORPORATED 1911 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C., Sole Selling Agents 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Built into every Lane product is that 
inherent quality, strength, a natural 
result of practical designing and the 
employment of highest grade raw 
materials, exclusively. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fibre Silk Weaving 
At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fluffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 
the various counts. Investigate the Williams’ 
improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Southern Representative 


MASS. 
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| i June 22, 1923. 
i Fitchburg, Mass. 


ParkSpray 
Humidifier 
Installations 


Permit 
Liberal Air Change 
—and Cool 
in Hot Weather 


“It may be that you already think that we are over enthusiastic i! 
i; about your installation at our plant and it also may be that we are if 
- i spoiling you by our continued praising of your humidity control, how- 

ever, we cannot refrain from enclosing record of hygrometer readings, if 
taken in our spinning room yesterday, especially after reading the morn- 
ing paper and noting the number of plants which closed down on account 
of excessive heat. 


The writer has no doubt that the temperature in this room, would have 
reached at least 98 degrees if the conditions had prevailed as they were 
prior to the installation of your apparatus.”’ 


Yours very truly, 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY, 


Wa. 


Profit by “High Duty’’ Climate 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


ineers CG Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


| 

“You will note the temperature did not exceed 89 degrees in this il 

room, where we have 50,000 spindles and a flat gravel roof overhead. i 


Treasurer 
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bout Painted Women 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


HEN I was a young man, 

the phrase “Painted Wo- 

men”, implied women of 

the unchaste class. But 

that was before the days 

of prohibition and the 
one-piece bathing suit. I see by the papers that a 
famous group.of research archaeologists has dis- 
covered that women painted in the middle ages. 
I'll tell the World that women paint in the middle 
ages. It requires no archaeologist to convince me 
of that. 


My objection to paint on a woman’s face is the 
same as my objection to most of the warp condi- 
tioners. It is all on the surface. Paint on a wo- 
man’s face never improved her soul, and the aver- 
age warp conditioner does little to improve the 
interior of the warp. It leaves the size on the 
surface to flake off in the weaving operation. 


What is desired in a warp conditioner is some- 
thing which will carry the added weight and 
strength through to the finished product, as well as 
minimize the breakage in the beaming operation. 


The best and most up-to-date article ever pub- 
lished upon sizing and warp conditioning will be 


~+,+ “fo Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industr 
J 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Near Editor 


found in the Textrte Hanp Boox,—Cotton Edi- 
tion. There are several chapters devoted to this 
subject, together with photo-microscopic reproduc- 
tions of yarns which have been subjected to various . 
processes. 


This book is not an advertisement, but a ‘text- | 
book and is being distributed by the leading textile 
schools among their students. , 


It is not the work and experience of one man, 
over a few years, but the compilation of the ex- a 


perience of many men, over many years—the i 
author being the HoucnHton Researcu Starr and 


the publication being compiled from the HoucuTon * 
RESEARCH RECORDS. 


SEF 


The Textrte Hanp Boox,—Cotton Edition has 
received wide and favorable notice and comment 
from the technical press. 


It may be yours for the asking Free, if you will 
send us your name; post office address; the mill 
with which you are connected, and the position | 
which you occupy. 


Address: Department of Publicity 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


P. O. BOX 6913 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Buliding 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phene: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St 
Phone: Olive 355% 


GREENVILLE, 8&8. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


for 


Many prominent weavers of 
: artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


¥ SALES OFFICES 
1 FEDERAL STREET 


1220 MINT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. — 


MASONIC BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C, 
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A few well known users 
Of Kaumagraph’s 
Twin Service: 


Paterson-Mutual Hosiery Mills 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
Chas. H. Bacon Co. 

Ispwich Mills 

Sterling Hosiery Co. 
Westminster Knitting Co. 
Edson-Moore Co. 

Johnson Boyd Co. 

Melville Shoe Corp. 

Schneider Battinus & Simon 


Hosiery packing, dry goods labels, etc..—AND— 


Kaumagraph Transfers for Trademarking 


The lithographed box tops at 


the left, the 


lithographed ho- 


siery packing illustrated below, 
and the Kaumagraph-applied 
gold trademark of Society Maid 
hosiery at the right, were all 
obtained from the same source 
—the Kaumagraph Company. 


Never Before Such Convenience in Purchasing 


HE well-known Society Maid hos- 

iery packing beautifully litho- 
graphed in gray, red, and gold. And 
from the same source, the quickly ap- 
plied Kaumagraph Transfer that puts 
the smart looking Society Maid trade 
mark so neatly on the toe of each 
stocking. 


The band so famous in the trade— 
the Bradford Dyeing Association (U. 
S. A.) band—artistically lithographed 
in buff and blue. And from the same 
source, the Kaumagraph Transfer that 
stamps the *B. D. A. (U. $8. A.)* Guar- 
anteed Fast trade mark on every yard 
of fast colors dyed by this famous 
association. 


For now you are offered the con- 
venience of purchasing—from the same 
source — your’ Kaumagraph Transfers 


and your lithographic requirements. 


Kaumagraph customers suggested 
the lithographic service to us. Kauma- 
graph saw in the suggestion an oppor- 
tunity for offering to its customers in 
this twin service, a new convenience in 
purchasing; a new confidence in pur- 
chasing lithographic requirements. 


Already our lithographic department 
is serving many users of Kaumagraphs. 
We are proud of the work we are doing 
for them. We invite you to write for 
samples of this work, even if you are 
not yet a user of Kaumagraph Trans- 
fers. 


. KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 

7 E. Third St. - - - = = 

New York 


Philadelphia 


NOW! from the same source 
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Textiles Gain During Year 


United States imports of textile 
libres and textiles during the year 
ended June 30, 1925, were valued at 
$971,645,000—a gain of $101,000,000, 
or 11.6 per cent, over the total for 
the previous 12 months, according to 
‘the Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce. The bulk of this in- 
crease is accounted for by larger 
purchases of textile raw meterials 
abroad. (The “year” used through- 
out this review is the fiscal year 
ending June 30 except where stated 
otherwise.) 

Heavy Imports of Raw Wool. 

Imports of raw wool during 1925 
aggregated 280,898,000 pounds valued 
*122,306,000, compared with 234,198,- 
(00 pounds with a value of $75,420,- 
0 entered during the preceding 
vear. Carpet wool comprised ap- 
)roximately 50 per cent of the tolal 
volume of wool imports in both 
periods, but receipts during 1925 ex- 
ceeded those for 1924 by more than 
-),000,000 pounds . The greatest per- 
centage of gain was recorded in 
‘lothing wool, imports of which rose 
‘rom 412,820,000 pounds in 1924 to 
-4,446,000 pounds in 1925. Wool en- 
‘ered as combing wool amounted to 
'17,991,000 pounds in 1925, compared 
With 103,003,000 for the previous 12 
inonths. China supplied 56,59t,000 
pounds of the carpet wool imported 
‘1 1925, and 45,521,000 pounds came 
‘rom the United Kingdom, which al- 
~O furnished 6,882,000 pounds of 
‘lothing wool and 19,537,000 pounds 
'! combing wool. Australia was the 
rineipal source of the imports of 
“ombing wool, followed by the 
Kingdom, Argentina, and 
Argentina supplied slight- 
‘’ over 30 per cent of the imports 
! clothing wool, the United Kine- 
‘om being in seeond place. 


Receipis of Raw Silk Set High 
Record. 

Imports ef raw silk during 1925 
otaled 29,138,000 pounds, valued, at 
“503,149,000, an increase of 28 per 
“ent In volume, as compared with 
he previous 12 months, and the 


oe quantity ever entering tie 
hited 


States during any year, 
thee fiscal or calendar. Compara- 
‘ve figures for preceding fiscal 


Years are as follows 1924. 46,172,000 
OUNdS; 1923.52648.000 pounds; 1922, 
18,179,000 pounds; 1921, 29,463,000 
pounds. The average import price 
ber pound was: 


1925, $5.97; 1924, 


$7.58; 1923, $7.70; 1922, $5.24; 
$6.17. 

The heavy imports of raw silk 
during 1925 may be attributed to its 
comparatively low cost during this 
period and the popularity of silk 
for women's garments. During the 
calendar year 1924 consumption of 
raw silk did not keep pace with im- 
ports, and at the end of December 
the stocks in warhouses amounted 
to 6533 bales, the largest volume 
since the post-war period of infla- 
tion. By the end of June, 1925, how- 
ever, the stocks in warehouses had 
been reduced to 44,016 bales. In 
June, 1924. warehouse stocks agere- 
gated 24,843, bales. 


Notwithstanding that United 
States production of rayon has 
mounted from 1,566,000 pounds in 
the calendar year 1913 to 38,850,000 
pounds in 1924, and that the output 
for 1925 promises to equal and per- 
haps exceed the 1924 figures, deliver- 
ies of raw silk to the mills increased 
from a monthly average of 28,346 
bales for the fiscal year 1924 [to 36,- 
641 for the 12 months ended June, 
1925. Inasmuch as mill deliveries 
afford a fairly accurate index of ac- 
tivity in the American silk indus- 
try, this seemingly would indicate 
that rayon is not supplanting silk 
to any large extent in the United 
States. 

Increase in Cotton and Other 

Vegetable Fibers. 

United States imports of raw cot- 
ton increased from = 146,024,000 
pounds valued at $43,761,000 during 
1924 to 155,092,000 pounds and %50.- 
one-third of the quantity entered 
640,000 for 1925. Approximately 
this year was classed as long stap‘e 
(4% inches and over). The princi- 
pal sources of the 1925 cotlon im- 
ports were: Egypt, 91,930,000 pounds, 
Mexico, 22,287,000: China, 15,942,000; 
British India, 13,044,000; Peru, 5,- 
678,000. 

Imports of jute and jute butts de- 
clined from 83,711 tons for 1924 to 
56,313 during 1925, but the value in- 
creased from $8,587,821 to $9,407,765. 
The United States, however, im- 
ports the greater part of its jute re- 
quirements in the form of burlap, 
which in point of value ranks next 
to raw silk and the total of all 
classes of wool as the largest single 
item of import. The United Stales 
purchased 581,710,000 pounds of 


1921, 


burlaps valued at $72,572,000 in 1925, 
compared with 602,801,000 pounds 
and $59,177,562 in the preceding 12 
months. During 1925, 510,087,000 
pounds of burlaps valued at $61,948.,- 
000 were imported direct from Bril- 
ish India. 

American foreign purchases of 
other vegetable fibers amounted to 
291,224 tons valued at $47,573,000 in 
1925, compared with 227,426 tons, 
worth $31,820,000, for the preceding 
i2 months. The principal increase 
occurred in imports of sisal, which 
rose from 96,969 tons with a value 
of $11,801,000 in 1924 to 145,981 tons 
valued at $23,023,000 in 1925. ‘Re- 
ceipts of: manila declined from 98,- 
(032 tons m 1924 to 72,915, but the 
total value was influenced by the 
higher price of this fiber in 1925 and 
rose from $13,525,000 in 1924 to $17,- 
266,000 in 1925. In addition to these 
fibers there were imported during 
1925 4,135 tons of flax and 2,959 tons 
of hemp. 


Principal Kinds of Cotton Cloth 
Imported. 

The following table shows the 
principal kind of cotton cloth im- 
ported in 1925 through the customs 
districts of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and San Francis- 
co: 

United States imports of cotton 
cloth through New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, year ended June 30 1925. 


Printed, colored, or fancy woven. 
Sateens woven with 8 or more harnes 
Unbleached and bleached... 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven_______ 


Voiles, plain or fancy_____ 
Crepes, plain or fancy_____.. 
Dotted swisses 


All jaequard-woven cloths other than swivels or 


lappets 


Ginghams, two or more colors ——_._______. 


Description 


Lawns, organdies, and similar fine g 


yarn number above 40... 
Poplins and broadcloths: 

Bleached and colored _. 


Sateens woven with not more than 7 harnesses: - 


Bleached 


Imports of cotton manufactures 
during 1025 amounted to $87,859,0000, 
eompared with $92,067,000 for the 
previous 12 months, Cotton cloth 


constituted about two-fifths of these 
imports in 1925; laces and embroid- 
eries accounted for almost $20,000,- 
000, cotton wearing apparel for $11,- 
000,000, and cotton yarn for. $5,000,- 
0), the balance comprising cotton 
waste and various other manufac- 
lure of cotton. 

A decline was registered in cotton 
cloths, imports of which dropped 
from 198,970,000 square yards valued 
at $41,631,000 for 1924 to 156,428,000 
square yards with a value of $34,- 
474,000 during 1925. The increase in 
receipts of gray goods from 100,- 
073,000 square yards in 1924 to 113,- 
384,000 in 1925 was offset by de- 
creases in colored, printed and wov- 
en tigured goods from 90,520,000 
square yards to 38,432,000 and in 
bleached goods from 8,377,000 square 
yards to 4,613,000. 

Approximately 89 per cent of the 
total imports of cotton cloth entered 
through the customs districts of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, the ag- 
gregate for these districts being 138,- 
898,000 square yards, of which &7,- 
824,562 were unbleached poplins and 
broadcloths. Monthly entries thru 
these districts have shown a sharp 
decline, which is partly seasonal, 
since January receipts amounted to 
18,683,000 square yards while the 
June figure was 4,254,000. 
bulk of the United States imports 

The United Kingdom supplies the 


1,190,476 
ses: 
1,153,789 288,491 
5,426,275 1,095,884 
5,607,316 909,232 
377,651 131,231 
278,727 96,867 
641,518 330,003 
1,318,185 384,732 
138,898,415 $29,710,871 
Square 
Yards Talue 
oods of average 
2,908,188 
87,824,562 17,138,859 
8,167,560 2,731,239 
1,450,317 
267,877 56,053 


Of cotton cloth, its share having 
been 167,681,000 square yards, valued 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Celanese----4n Important Southern Industry 


OUTHERN textile men will be in- 

terested in the recent announce- 
ment that the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
has opened an office at 1116 Johnson 
Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
This step is tangible evidence of the 
company's policy of placing its fa- 
cilities and its product more and 
more completely at the service of 
Southern textile mills. 

The office has been placed in 
charge of Mr. Todd B. Meisenheim- 
er, who is widely known throughout 
the industry. Meisenheimer reports 
an exceedingly active demand for 
Celanese in this territory and a most 
cordial attitude toward the com- 
pany on the part of the textile mills 
of the South, a very large propor- 
tion of which are already users, in 
large or small degree, of this new 
yarn. Indeed, with this new office, 
situated in one of the most impor- 
tant textile centers of the South, and 
with its large modern plant at Am- 


By a Representative of the American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company. 


and is measuring up to the exacting 
standards that are maintained at 
the Celanese plant, the working 
force will be steadily augmented and 
the volume of production may be 
expected to increase rapidly dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 
Celanese yarn is already so well 
known and so widely used in every 
department of the textile industry, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell here 
upon its unique characteristics. No- 
table for its strength and elasticity, 
its lustrous beauty and its delicious 
silken “feel” it has already demon- 
strated its wide adaptability and 
usefulness .in the production of 
every sort of high grade fabric from 
the sheerest of chiffons to the most 
elaborate of drapery materials. 
Bul perhaps the many economies 
that are made possible by the use 
of this remarkable fiber are not 


production of widely differing types 
of fabrics. The knitter for mstance 
finds that he can spray Celanese 
with water or use it under humid 
atmospheric condtions and that it 
will not become soft and pulpy. It 
retains its strength and increases 
the ease and efficiency of his opera- 
tions. The weaver finds that the 
uniform size of the yarn is of great 
advantage to him in the production 
of all kinds of fabrics and that after 
the dyeing operation he has a fabric 
absolutely unmarred by the streak- 
iness that so often results from the 
use of yarns of uneven denier. 
The remarkable cross dyeing pos- 
sibilities when Celanese is used in 
combination with other yarns, have 
long been widely apreciated in the 
industry, but of late more and more 
manufacturers have been turning 
their attention to the production of 


ative and beneficial effects of an 
ultra-violet ray bath. The extra- 
ordinarily low moisture content of 
Celanese is another feature that is 
arosing much interest from the 
hygienic standpoint. Artificial silk, 
in its normal condition contains ap- 
proximately 11 per cent of moisture, 
and of course absorbs much more 
under humid atmospheric condi- 
tions. Celanese contains only 4 per 
cent of moisture and does not ab- 
sorb moisture. This fact is con- 
sidered by many to make Celanese 
the ideal fabric for wear next to 
the skin. The danger of colds re- 


sulting from perspiration-absorbing 


underclothing is removed entirely 
by the use of Celanese. Again, Cel- 
anese being a non-conductor of 
electricity which is constantly be- 
m* generated by the skin. These 
are interesting properties and of 
course play their part in making for 
the easier saleability of fabrics 
made from Celanese. 


celle, near Cumberland, Maryland, 
the American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., may 
properly be regarded as essentially 
a Southern industry and destined 
to play an important part in the 
notable development of the South. 


Although Celanese and the 8. R. 
A. dyes have been known and used 
in this country for several years, if 
was not until the early months of 
1925 that the company began do- 
mestic production. Today the Am- 
celle plant, situated in the beauti- 
ful mountain region of Maryland, 
is already turning out belween 2,000 
and 3,000 pounds of yarn a day and 
making rapid strides toward attain- 
ing full production capacity. An im- 
portant phase of its manufacturing 
problems is the problem of person- 
nel. Starting with a nucleus of 
skilled technical workers from Eng- 
land, it has developed steadily a 
large staff of American operatives 
trained in the various processes 
that enter into the production of 
Celanese. Now that this high-grade 
American labor has become skilled 


Plant of American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company. 


yet fully appreciated by the indus- 
try as a whole. For imstance, the 
manufacturers of Celanese are in a 
position to enable their customers 
to effect important savings in their 
winding departments by delivering 
Celanese wound direct on 5-inch 
weving cops at as cost of only 10 
cents per pound. The mill that does 
its own winding, as well as the mill 
that has it done outside can make 
important savings not only in actual 
money cost, but in inereased plant 
efficiency due to the elimination of 
one complete winding operation, by 
taking advantage of this service 
which the makers of Celanese af- 
ford. 

Similarly, the inherent character- 
istics of the yarn—its high tensile 
strength, its imperviousness' to 
water (Celanese has remained im- 
mersed in salt water for months 
without losing more than a frac- 
tion of a per cent in tensile 
strength) its elasticity and its uni- 
formity as to size and quality— 
make it easy to process through the 
mill and satisfactory use for the 


fabrics in which Celanese is used in 
the warp as well as in the filling. 
The fact that Celanese is readily 
obtainable in 45 denier has meant 
much in both the knitting and 
weaving trades; and the recent de- 
velopment of a 75 denier yarn com- 
posed of 20 filaments (as against the 
usual 13 tn a yarn of this denier) 
is leading to a wider use of the 
fibre in such constructions as satins 
and radiums. 

A new and extremely interesting 
aspect of the Celanese question has 
recently been brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. We refer to the 
hygienic properties of the yarn. It 
has been brought out, for example, 
that Celanese is transparent to ul- 
fra-violet light, and that although 
the full intensity of the suns rays 
is broken up by reflection, these 
mysterious health-bring ultra-vio- 
lel rays penerate to the body, even 
through several thicknesses of fab- 
ric. Ordinary clothing prevents 
ultra-violet rays from reaching the 
body, whereas the wearer of Cel- 
anese garments receives all the cur- 


The radily growing popularity of 
Celanese is strikingly attested by 
the manner in which it is being fea- 
tured by prominent retailers 
throughout the country. Such 
prominent establishments as Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., and Bonwit Telle: 
& Co. of New York, R. H. Stearns of 
Boston, Strawbridge & Clothier o! 
Philadelphia—to mention but a few 
—have not only featured underwea: 
and dresses of Celanese but have 
advertised them and recommended 
Celanese to their customers guaran- 
teeing if as to washability, etc. 
Much importance has been attached 
by these stores to the unique Cel- 
anese white, which always remain- 
white and does not turn yellow. I! 
is evident today that among retail- 
ers and manufacturers throughou' 
the country, Celanese is being ac- 
cedded a place all its own in the 
textile field—as a yarn that is neith- 
er artificial silk nor rayon but a! 
individual fibre with properties no! 
possessed by other artificial yarn: 
which render it widely useful in 
every branch of the textile industry. 
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Pontamine Fast Orange EG 
Pontamine Fast Brown RK 


Two unusually resistant 
direct colors 


two colors are very fast to light, 
with excellent fastness to chlorine for 
direct dyes, and considerably better fastness 
to water, washing, acid and alkalies than the 
average substantive color. They are very 
soluble and level dyeing, and may be used 
on cotton in all stages of manufacture. 


These latest Du Pont Dyestuffs possess other 
desirable properties and represent two types 
which should be carefully investigated by all 
dyers. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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URING the last few years there 

has been an increasing demand 
for fabrics of which artificial silk 
forms a part. This is due in -no 
small degree to the fact that its 
attractive lustre, combined with the 
undoubtedly improved wearing and 
washing qualities of the yarns in 
recent years, has broken down the 
prejudice which it had to meet at 
the outset. The efforts made by the 
producers to render the yarn more 
perfect and more widely applicable 
have induced many manufacturers 
to adopt it- as one of their staple 
articles. These manufacturers have 
not only devoted themselves to the 
production of a wide range of cloths 
in which artificial silk is the chief 
attraction or ornament, but have 
also devoted considerable attention 
to finding the best? means of manip- 
ulating it. This has resulted in an 
increased demand by both the home 
and shipping markets for goods of 
this description. Probably the late 
war interfered to some extent with 
the progress in artificial silk man- 
ufacture, but now that things are 
working normally, a great expansion 
in the use of this material is taking 
place. 


An indication of the methods of 
manipulation which experience has 


proved to be useful and reliable, 
will be of service at this time. For 
weaving purposes artificial silk may 
be used in the form of either deft 
or warp or both. The former 
method presents fewer difficulties 
than the latter, and is by far the 
one most frequently used. The best 
results are obtained with artificial 
silk weft when it is wound on to 
specially prepared tubes about 4% 
inches in length and ™% inch in 
diameter, this being now accepted as 
the universal size, made from un- 
polished paper free from roughness 
and with indented rings at intervals 
to prevent the yarn from slipping 
off. The winding should be very 
firm, and if possible, knotless. 


If knots have to be made they 
should be run to the outside of the 
slope. When knots occur at- the 
base, or part of the way down the 
slope, they are a source of continual 
trouble, as the loosely twisted fibres 

twist would diminish the lustre) of 
the yarn catch on the knot as the 
thread is drawn away, and either 
causes the weft pick to break or 
causes a number of tight picks in 
the cloth. These tight picks show 
very distinctly in cloths woven with 
all artificial silk weft and appear to 
he of different counts and lustre to 


the remaining portion, giving a 
frayed and uneven character to the 
cloth. When knots do occur in the 
yarn, the best thing the weaver can 
do when the weft breaks upon it is 
to unravel the thread until the knot 
is drawnh off. If the cloth is a very 
expensive one, and one in which 
slack and tight packs are obtainable, 
the winder should have instructions 
to grade the tubes into knotless and 
other grades according to the num- 
ber of knots which each contain. 
The type of knot, which holds best 
for artificial silk, is the “tension” 
knot. 


When a suitable cop or tube of 
yarn has been secured, the loom 
shuttle should be specially prepared 
to receive it. When artificial silk is 
woven in an ordimary shuttle, va- 
rious faults arise which are solely 
due to the smooth, springy, and 
slippery character of the material. 
This allows the yarn to unravel or 
unwind too freely, thereby causing 
curls, slack picks, fringed selvedges. 
stoppages of the loom, and dirty 
places in the weft. 

The ordinary method of placing a 
brush of worsted yarn in the eye of 
the shuttle to prevent weft curling 
is not sufficiently effective, and the 
method of fixing stiff fibre brushes 


in the shuttle so as to press against 
the bottom of the spool—as is often 
done when weaving polished cotton 
weft—is too harsh for the delicate 
fibres which form the artificial silk 
yarn, and causes a rough, inferior 
thread. 


Experience has shown that the 
best results are obtained by some 
arrangement which will exert a 
slight and even pressure upon every 


coil of yarn as it is unwound from. 


the tube, so that it will never have 
the opportunity to fly and become 
wild, or slip. One method ig to fix 
the end of an elastic tape about % 
inch wide into the side of the shut- 
tle a little behind the base of the 
tube, and the other end into the 
bottom of the shuttle near to the 
pot-eye, and draw it tight enough 
to press against the yarn for the 
whole length of the tube. This is a 
very effective method, and answers 
admirably until the elastic becomes 
either frayed or slack, when it must 
be renewed. 

Another and preferable method is 
to place a piece of velvet or rabbit 
skin along each side of the shuttle 
in such a way that the tube of yarn 
lies easily upon it and adjusts the 
tension on the weft. This velvet or 


(Continued on Page 34) 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 
121 Beach St., Boston 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C 
78 Fifth Ave., New Yort 
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A word to the 
contestants 


Names were submitted from every 


walk of life in the textile industry. 
Overseers, superintendents, mill 


men from every mill department, 
the men in the offices, the executive, 


such as presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, etc., girls in the mills 
and offices, and members of the 
families of textile mill people all 
took part. Names came in from 
every state in the Union and five 
foreign countries. Some submitted 
one name while others submitted 
many names. Altogether thousands 
of names were submitted. 

Many of these names were accom- 
panied by beautiful sketches and 
drawings, some of which were very 
fine indeed and showed real artistic 
ability. 

Hundreds of the contestants were 
men actually working with spinning 
belts and all of these men were glad 
to know that a new and better belt 
was available for spinning frame 
drives. The courtesy, warmth and 
genuine hospitality of the contest- 
ants was shown in their letters and 
the Chicago Belting Company never 
can adequately express their full 
appreciation and thanks. 


How the Winning Name 
Was Selected 


When the names were received 
each contestant was given a number. 
This number was written on the 
letter and on the sheet containing 
the names and the suggested name 
and number only were copied onto 
a separate sheet of paper. Then the 
original names and letters were 
locked in the safe so that when our 
contest closed the judges received 
just a long list of names with each 
name having a separate number. 

It was impossible for the judges 
to tell who had submitted any name, 
without looking up the letter—and 
these were locked in the safe until 
the winning name was selected. 

The judges received the names 
and numbers only and none of the 
judges had any idea of who the 
winner would be until after the 
winning name had been selected. 


The winning name 


for the Chicago Belting Company’s 
new spinning belt is 


Yarnmaker 


submitted by 


Mr. B. R. Cole 


of the Micolas Cotton Mills 
of Opp, Alabama 


Mr. H. G. Lord, President of the Textile 
World, Mr. David Clark, Managing Editor 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin, and Mr. 
Edward H. Ball, President of the Chicago 
Belting Company, who were the judges in 
the name contest—selected the name 
YARNMAKER as the winning name and 
rewarded the prize of $500.00 to Mr. B. R. 
Cole, of the Micolas Cotton Mills, at Opp, 
Ala. 


The judges report 


The judges report that they had great 
difficulty in selecting the winning name, 
as there were so many fine names sub- 
mitted, any one of which would have been 
a good name for a spinning frame drive 
belt. In selecting the winning name the 


judges took into consideration whether or 


not the name could be registered, as the 
Government has certain laws and rules 
that must be observed in the selection of 
trademarks. They also considered whether 
or not the name submitted was at present 
used for any other belt brand—as they 
were required to select a new name, the 
general character of the name, how ap- 
propriate it would be as the name of a 
spinning frame drive belt and the char- 
acter of the 25 to 50 word reason given 
by the contestant for submitting each 
hame, 


The new Yarnmaker 
Belting 


The new Yarnmaker belting fills a long 
fell want—which sounds very old fash- 
ioned but is nevertheless very true. These 
belts have already demonstrated that they 
will give more production and last longer 
in service. They take hold as soon as you 
start up. They have as little stretch as a 
high leather belting can possibly have. 
They are oil proof and the surface that 
grips the pulley is remarkable for its 
great adhesion which prevents slipping 
and keeps the front rolls up to speed. 


Made by the Pre-tested 
method 


Yarnmaker belting is made by the Chicago 
Belting Company’s well known pre-tested 
method—a method of applying scientific 
production methods to the manufacture 
of standardized leather belting that has 
written a new chapter in the history of 
leather belt transmission. Already indus- 
try after industry has adopted Chicago 
Belting Company belts made by the pre- 
tested method and to each industry these 
finely made belts have brought a new 
belting efficiency and established new 
records for service. 


Yarnmaker belting is made specially for 
spinning frame drives and was developed 
expressly for that one drive only by the 
Research Laboratory of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company. 


Manufacturers of (eather Belting 


Made by the pre-tested method 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


RA 


/ 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 


of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. 


running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. 


There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 
a Special Bulletin. 

List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Improvement in Humidifier Apparatus 


ILLIAM B. HODGE, of Charlotte, 

has invented certain improve- 
ments in humidifiers, of which the 
following is a specification: 

This invention relates to air con- 
ditioning and particularly to a 
method of and apparatus for hu- 
midifying air. The invention relates 
to that general method of humidi- 
fication in which the humidifier is 
mounted in the room, whose air is 
to be humidified, and in which air 
drawn from the room is passed 
through the humidifying head and 
then discharged into the room. 

In designing devices of this char- 
acter, the constant effort has been 
to reduce the size of the device and 
to reduce the number of devices 
required for a given cubie volume 
and this effort necessarily implies 
an increased evaporative rate and 
an increased radius of 
each humidifying head. 


action for 


The limiting factors on such re- 
duction of size and number of heads 
have been the tendency of high ve- 
locity air currents to carry large 
drops of water into the room and 
there precipitate them, and the ten- 
dency of the treated air to recircu- 
late, that is to say, to flow directly 
from the discharge back to the in- 
take of the humidifier. This last 
tendency limits the evaporative rate 
of the device and its radius of 
action. 

Prior to the present invention it 
had been determined that the ve- 
locity of the air, as it passed the 
water spraying device, was a con- 
trolling factor in the tendency of 
the air current to set large drops of 
water into motion toward the dis- 
charge. This led to the development 
of-an improved type of humidifier 
in which a slow current of air was 
surcharged with finely divided 
moisture and then passed through 
an eliminator to remove large drops, 
after which this slow flowing cur- 
rent, surcharged with moisture, was 
mixed within the device with a 
faster moving current of unhumidi- 
fied air which assimilated the excess 
moisture in the slow moving cur- 
rent, and gave a resultant rate of 
outflow sufficiently high to give a 
relatively wide radius of action to 
the head and to prevent in a large 
degree the harmful tendency to- 
wards recirculation. 


Devices of this character have 
gone into successful use but have 
required considerable maintenance 
care because when used in a dirty 
atmosphere, such as is encountered 
in cotton mills, the duct for the 
untreated high velocity air current 
soon became progressively clogged, 
thus progressively reducing the ef- 
ficiency of the device, unless it was 
cleaned at frequent intervals. 

The desire to avoid this mainte- 
nance difficulty led me to eliminate 
the high velocity air duct charac- 
teristic of the prior art and to sub- 
stitute therefor a high velocity free 
air current flowing outside the hu- 
midifier head in a path transverse 
to the discharging slow moving air 
current. Not only did this change 
avoid the maintenance difficulty 
which suggested it, but it resulted 
in a remarkable and unexpected in- 
crease in the evaporative rate, the 


increase being approximately 60 per 
cent over the best previous per- 
formance known to me. 


The study of the performance of 
the device when operated at its 
highest evaporative efficiency led to 
the discovery that it involves a new 
operative principle or method. Gen- 
erally stated, this method in its rel- 
atively slow moving air current with 
finely divided moisture particles, 
then passing the slow moving air 
current through an eliminator to 
remove any large particles of mois- 
ture and discharging this air cur- 
rent into a rapidly moving air cur- 
rent flowing in the air of the room 
itself. The two currents are s0 
directed transversely to each other 
as to produce intimate mixing and 
the directions of flow of the two 
currents are so correlated that the 
direction of the resulting mixed 
stream is favorable to wide dissemi- 
nation of the treated air and un- 
favorable to recireulatory flow. 


From the apparatus standpoint, 
the invention also offers marked 
advantages for the reason that the 
casing structure may be greatly 
simplified and that a single fan may 
be adapted by proper design to pro- 
duce both the air currents required 
in the operation of the device. 


The preferred device for carrying 
out the invention is illustrated in 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The better to serve 
our Southern customers--- 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., announces 


HE AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
, the opening of offices at 


Johnston Building 
Room 1116 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Todd B. Meisenheimer 


has been appointed selling representative 


and is at your service 


CELANESE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BRAND YARN 


The American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND), MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark in the United States of The American 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Before we call it finished, 
each Jordan Bobbin receives 
two, and often three, coats 
of shellac. Each coat is thor- 
oughly rubbed-in. 


Merely the first coat 
makes the bobbin seem | 
smooth as glass and high in 

s polish. According to usual 
standards, further shellack- 
ing might be thought over- 
elaborate. 


But, for our name’s sake 
alone, we prefer to do 
things rather better than 
seems necessary, and so a 
good ordinary finish is not 
quite good enough for us. 


We want Jordan finish to 
be as close to flawless as our 


precision is close to abso- 
lute. 


JORDAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Monticello Georgia 


Finishing Mills at Toecane, N. C. 
and Monticello, Ga. 


ins 
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Reseacch Work in Finishing 


aang work bearing on the 
many problems connected with 
the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
branches of the textile industry is 
nowadays going on at a rapid rate, 
and though British investigators in 
these directions are well to the 
forefront it is not unprofitable to 
turn attention to recent Continental 
reports. 

Most of the theoretical considera- 
tions that have been proposed in 
regard to the operations of scouring, 
bleaching, mercerizing, and dyeing 
have by now become fairly widely 
accepted in fact, and though more 
may yet be said in respect of these, 
since all remain open for further 
elucidation and extension, recent 
work is of ‘special interest. 

Interesting pronouncements on 
the nature of dyeing processes in 
general, and of vat-dyeing in par- 
ticular; the dyeing of acetyl silk; 
the effects of sunlight on wool; and 
the subjects of the structure of cel- 
lulose, and of the detection and 
determination of oxy-cellulose, were 
made at the annual congress of the 
International Society of Textile 
Chemists (Chemiker - Koloristen) 
held in Zurich in May. It may be 
remarked that this society, which 
was inaugurated some years ago 
with very small beginnings, has 
grown steadily till at the present 
time it counts some 800 members. 
The headquarters are in Vienna. 
and the annual meetings are held 
in a different town each year. At 
this year’s meeting the chemical 
staffs of the University and of the 
Federal Technical High School were 
largely in evidence, some of the 
professors having been asked to 
contribute papers. There was an 
attendance of from 250 to 300 mem- 
bers, an indication of the prestige 
of the society. 

Oxycellulose. 

In the bleaching of cotton “ten- 
dering” is at times a matter of great 
concern to the bleacher, the man- 
ufacturer, and the merchant, and 
formed the subject, as expressed in 
the term oxycellulose, of three out 
of the many papers contributed. In 
one paper Professor Kaufmann dis- 
cussed the various methods for the 
quantitative estimation of oxycellu- 
lose, and dismissed the methylene 
blue method as unsuitable for va- 
rious reasons, of which the princi- 
pal one given was that cotton ten- 
dered by acids also showed an in- 
creased affinity for this dyestuff. 
Schwalbe'’s method was also consid- 
ered to show a possible weakness, 
in that the oxycellulose was liable 
to be chemically changed by the 
caustic alkali before the action of 
the copper solution was complete. 

By titrating the caustic soda ex- 
tracts with permanganate of potash, 
in presence of sulphuric acid, a 
more reliable estimate could be 
obtained, but he has recently found 
it more convenient to dissolve a 
known weight of the damaged fab- 
ric in 70 per cent sulphuric acid and 
to titrate the solution directly with 
permanganate. From his results 
this author concludes that the com- 
position of oxycellulose corresponds 
to the formula C6H1007>5. 


In another paper Professor Ris- 
tenpart, treating on the detection of 
oxycellulose in dyed fabrics, recom- 
mended the following method, which 
at the same time gave an indication 
of the extent of the oxidation:—0.5 
gram of the dyed cotton- fabric is 
boiled for five minutes with Feh- 
ling’s solution. The solution is then 
filtered, the residue washed, and the 
cuprops oxide dissolved out by 
nitric acid. This solution is evap- 
orated to dryness and the dish 
heated to redness. The cupric oxide 
is then taken up by. fusion with 
bisulphate of potash, the solution is 
rendered ammoniacal, and made up 
to 10ec. In this the copper is esti- 
mated colorimetrically. 

A highly interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of cotton cellulose 
damaged by excessive oxidation was 
made by Professor E. Knecht, of the 
Manchester College of Technology, 
who gave an account of a series of 
experiments which had been carried 
out with carefully bleached cotton 
which had been oxidized by the acid 
permanganate method with amounts 
of oxygen varying from 0.025 to |! 
atom of oxygen per C6H1005 unit. 
In each instance the amount of 
cellulose remaining in the oxycel- 
lulose was estimated by the osazone 
method, the results being checked 
in one case by means of Fehling’s 
solution and in several others by 
means of the new methylene blue 
oxidation method of estimating glu- 
cose. 


It was found that though the 
yield of oxycellulose obtained afte: 
oxidation with one atom of oxygen 
was between 92 and 94.5 per cent o! 
the cotton employed the amount ot 
cellulose in the oxycellulose did no! 
exceed 50 per cent. The amounts 
of cellulose found by the osazone 
method in the less oxidized product: 
were in an inverse proportion to th: 
degree of oxidation. 

It was further poimted out tha’ 
in oxidizing bleached cotton by th: 
acid permanganate process sma! 
amounts of carbonic acid wer 
formed, and that these amount: 
were apparently in a direct ratio t 
the degree of oxidation. Where th: 
degree of oxidation was excessiv: 
the osasone method was preferre: 
to the estimation of the coppe: 
number, but where the oxidatio! 
was slight, the author recommende:. 
the estimation of the copper-num- 
ber by one of the modifications 0 
Schwalbe’s method described )b) 
Knecht and Thompson. 

The Nature of Dyeing Processes. 

Professor Haller gave the resul!- 
of some recent research work 0: 
the nature of dyeing processes, in- 
stancing direct measurements he 
had made under the microscope 0! 
the swelling of wetted cotton fibres. 
The fibres were thus found to un- 
dergo an increase in breadth of 1° 
per cent, while if mordanted wil! 
tannin and tartar emetic and the! 
dyed in methylene blue the increas’ 
amounted to 17.2 per cent. Wit! 
regard to the dyeing of cotton wil! 
insoluble azo-dyes, mordant dyes. 
and vat-dyes, it is generally admit- 
ted that these are precipitated ®° 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Innumerable attempts have been 
ade to design a new or improved 
ethod of picking. It has long been 
rgued that the present widely-— 
niversally—adopted method is eco- 
mically and mechanically bad. 
ut no very real improvement has 
cen forthcoming. Recently, the 


ueezek shuttle drive has been in- 


odueced for which considerable 
aims are made. It is an Austrian 
ivention, and certainly possesses 
any novel and interesting features. 
iy its employment the inventor 
laims many advantages, including 
iigh speed of loom (280 picks a 
iinute have been run without any 
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The Souczek Shuttle Drive 


driven in a clockwise direction and 
side of the lathe must be endlessly 
the roll on the right-hand side in 
an anti-clockwise direction, with a 
speed corresponding to the neces- 
sary shuttle velocity. This is ac- 
complished by means of a narrow 
belt. The active power stored in each 
roller is so great that, when once 
it had been made to revolve, if is 


able without any drive, that is to 
say solely by its own rotary power, 


fo throw the shuttle several times 
(hrough the shed. As however, the 


roller is endlessly driven, the bel! 
driving it has sufficient time to re- 


place the energy given off to the 


Loom 


noticeable vibration); saving in 
power: smooth running ; extremely 
‘exible or elastic throwing and slop- 
vage of the shuttle whereby break- 
azes in weft cops are obviated; and 
‘eduction in breakages in warp and 
weft. Th invention presents such 
‘iarkable features that the descrip- 
ion sent here from Austria is 
vrinted abmost in full, The princi- 


shuttle for one throw, before an- 
other: throw has to take place. 

A further claimed advantage of 
the Soueczek shuttle drive consists 
in the fact that the active power 
still contained in the shuttle when 
it runs into the shuttle box is nol 
destroyed, as is the. ordinary meth- 
od, but is taken up and used for 
the shuttle throw in the opposite 


Sovczex Loom. 


of the drive is based on the 
wer necessary for the throw of 
shuttle being taken direct, with- 
‘| any intermediary, by the shuttle 
ll a rotating mass. For this pur- 
se there is an endlessly driven 
‘ler, with high rotating power at 
‘th ends of the lathe; the roller 
‘sages the shuttle in a suitable 
‘anner and transmits a velocity to 
_ Which corresponding to the cir- 
Umference velocity of the roller, 
‘oh the rollers are sunk into the 
‘athe and only project out of the 
athe path for the short time taken 
a the throw of the shuttle. Ac- 
ordingly the roll on the left-hand 


direction, thus abso relieving the 
roller. The power obtained in this 
manner also serves to draw the 
catches hold of it whilst in flight 
shuttle to the roll, which latter 
and transmits the full and essential 
speed to it. 

The imterception mechanism is 
shown in the attachd sketch. The 
belt, perpendicularly stretched 
through the shuttle box by springs, 
is further stretched by the incoming 
shuttle, and transmits its energy to 
these springs. Becoming inanimate, 
the shuttle is held automatically in 
the shuttle box until next shuttle 
throw. 


Ladew Co., Inc. 


endless belt. 


belt was his idea. 


Ladew. 


every respect. 


will cut belting costs in your plant. 


Since 1835 
29 Murray Street, New York City 


Branches 


Glen Cove, N. Y. Philadelphia, 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ml. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 
Please send me a copy of “The Proof 


Book” and full information about Ladew 
Leather Belting. 


Name 


Every belt backed by 
go years’ experience 


Back in 1835 J. B. Hoyt founded the 
business that has grown into Edw. R. 


Determined to produce the finest leather 
belts, he originated the practice of using 
selected cuts, carefully matched, instead of 
the run of the hide. He developed the lap 
joint that permitted the making of the 


Stretching leather before it went into the 
The first waterproof 
leather belt and the cement that made it 
possible were both his work. He made 
countless other discoveries and improve- 
ments, many still the exclusive .property of 


This record of experience and leadership 
guarantees you belts that are right in 
Send in the coupon today 
for your copy of “The Proof Book.” It 


ADEW 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


— — —MAIL TODAY — — — — 


Company — 


Address 


102-G 
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Profits na 
Slutted market 


LIKE other concerns in the South, the 
Mansfield Mills, Inc., at Lumberton, 
N.C., were makers of yarns. They 
owned several mills whose product was 
sold to other concerns for manufacture 
into cloth. 


The yarn market collapsed. A 
glutted market threatened to keep 
their mills idle. This was the situation 
we found when we were asked to 
co-operate. 


Careful analysis of textile condi- 
tions showed that it would be desirable 
for our client to weave the yarns they 
made, and sell the resulting product in 
finished form. 


We reorganized the old units accord- 
ing to this plan. Today this client is 
an important step nearer the con- 
sumer, and freed from the menace of 
a glutted market. 


Lockwood-Greene service is de- 
signed to meet every requirement of 
industry. The Lockwood-Greene or- 
ganization includes men of broad busi- 
ness and financial experience as well 
as engineering skill. From the pre- 
liminary study of markets and manu- 
facturing, to the delivery of the fin- 
ished plant, Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
offer you a service that is sound both 
commercially and technically. 


Let our representative discuss with 
you the details of your special prob- 


lem. No project is too large or too 
small to receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from Last Week) | 


Figure 14 is a diagram to show the general principles of 
the piecing up. In the upper part of the figure, the sheet is 
shown passing from the detaching roll on the left, across the 
line to the right. Observe that the rear end of D has just 
crossed the line. The centre of the figure shows the next 
step. The rear end of D has backed across the line to the left 
a certain distance, so it can splice to the front end of the 
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Fig. 14. Piecing Operation of Comber. 

next tuft from the combs. The lower part of the figure shows 
the next step, where the new tuft E has been spliced to D, 
and the whole has moved forward a distance twice as great 
as the backward movement. This diagram is not intended to 
show the exact method of the splice, but will serve to show 


*For full discussion of methods and calculations for drawing out, see chap- 
ter on Drawing. 
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The delivered sheet is condensed and drawn through a 
trumpet and delivered as a sliver, similar to a card sliver. 
The mechanism for this is not shown in the engravings. 

The combed sliver is carried in a trough (somewhat similar 
to trough system from old fashioned cards to railway heads) 
along with the slivers from the other heads (six of eight 
altogether) to a draw-box (not shown) where they are united 
and drawn* out until the weight of the delivered sliver is 
about the same as one of the original slivers. 

This sliver is condensed and delivered through a trumpet 
and coiler into a can, in the same manner as with cards. 

Brush Q removes from the needles the short fibres which 
have been combed from the lap. 

Doffer R is similar to a card doffer. It removes the fibres 
from the brush, and concentrates them into a sheet. 

Doffer comb combs the sheet off and drops it into a box 
under the machine, or (in some makes of machine), rolls it up 
into a lap. 


Duplex Comber. 


50. The foregoing description applies to combers, whose 
cylinders have one set of needles and one fluted segment. 
Combers are also made with two sets of needles and two fluted 
segments on each cylinder. These are called duplex or double- 
up machines. They work on the same principle as the simple 
machines, but produce about 50 per cent. more work. 
Settings. 

51. It will be noticed that many of the motions on the 
comber are intermittent, and some of them reversing. 

The producing of these various motions by means of cams 
and gears is very complicated. The cylinder shaft carries a 
setting plate with figures on a dial, so arranged that the shaft 
may be turned to a certain figure on the dial to make one 
adjustment, and to another figure to make another adjust- 
ment. These various settings and adjustments are made to 
suit any desired condition of stock, amount of short fibre to 
be removed, etc. 


52. The fibre which is removed by the combing needles 
and delivered by the doffer is known as the waste. This stock 
may be mixed with ordinary short cotton and worked in the 
usual way for short cotton. 


The amount of waste, that a comber should be set to make, 
varies with the kind of cotton, and also with the character 
of yarn to be made. If the cotton has been well ginned, and 
the fibres are strong and quite uniform in length, there is 
naturally less short fibre to be combed out than in inferior 
cotton. If the purpose is to make the very smoothest quality 
of yarn, the comber must be made to do its work thoroughly, 
and reject all the fibres below the desired length. Judgment 
must determine for each particular mill where the most eco- 
nomical point of adjustment should be. The amount of waste 
ranges from 12 to 50 per cent. The general average is about 
15 per cent. 

In any case, the comber is liable to comb out some of the 
long fibres with the short. This point must be guarded 
against by making the proper settings. Nothing but experi- 
ence can teach how all these settings should be made. 

53. The whole draft of a comber is from 20 to 25. If the 
machine receives six laps, each weighing 300 grains per yard, 
there would be 1,800 grains fed to the machine. If the waste 
is 15 per cent., this would leave 1560 grains. If the draft is 
20, the sliver delivered would weigh 1,560——20—78 grains per 
yard. 

54. The cans receiving sliver from a comber should not be 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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WHEAT AND 
COTTON 


A billion dollars for an American 
wheat crop. 


A billion and a half for an American 
cotton crop. 


In these approximate figures is mir- 
rored the relative importance of two 
monarchs of the farm. 


Chicago is more than the premier 
wheat market. It is the very hub of 
international grain trade. Its vast mar- 
keting facilities span the earth. 


Today these giant facilities are avail- | 
able in the marketing of cotton, Ameri- | 
ca’s biggest money crop. Chicago’s new | 
cotton market is a part of the Chicago | 
Board of Trade. It benefits by use of | 
machinery built up over a period of a_ | 
century. | 


Just as Chicago leads the world in 
grain, its cotton contract makes delivery 
at the world’s greatest spot basin— | 
Houston and Galveston. 


And therein lies a most attractive | 
feature of the Chicago contract. Based } 
on Texas or western cotton, Chicago } 
quotations represent world values. } 


Literature on both wheat and cotton, setting 
forth the many advantages of the Chicago | 
market, may be had by writing the Cotton 
Registrar, Chicago Board of Trade. | 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE | 


| 
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“ROYAL” and “RELIANCE” Brand 
Roller Sheep Skins 


Definite Size and Definite Quality— 
for a Definite Reason 


“Royal” and “Reliance” Brand Roller Sheep Skins 
are standard equipment in many of America’s 
largest spinning mills because their operators have 
found that they can depend upon them to be of one 
Definite Quality and Accurate in Size. 


The skins are carefully finished throughout, the 
grain side being given particular attention. The 
flesh side is also specially prepared, so as to prevent 
slipping on rollers and all skins are well stretched 
during the process of tanning. 


Our customers always receive exactly what they 
order—no waste, no rejects. 


Persian and English Skins in the following sizes: 


No. x Average Size 28”x24” 
No. 1 Average Size 27”x23” 
No. 2 Average Size 26”x22” 
No. 3 Average Size 25”x21” 
No. 4 Average Size 24”x20” 
No. 5 Average Size 23”x19” 


We also carry a complete line of English Calf Skins. 


A trial order will convince you that our Textile 
Roller Skins will do what you want—better work, 
and more of it, for less money. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LVorthrop Looms and Rayon 


HE following information relative 
to weaving rayon and silk on 
Northrop looms is contained in the 
July issue of “Cotton Chat”, publish- 
ed by the Draper Corporation. 

“King Cotton may still be king. 
We have not heard of his .abdica- 
tion; we do not expect it. But the 
king's cabinet and courtiers, our 
textile manufacturers, see certain 
signs that urge a diplomatic re- 
arrangement of policies. 

Kings have had a hard time since 
the Kaiser went on a rampage and 
the rest of the world took part in 
the ensuing roit. The few thrones 
that remain hold kings with de- 
crease power and authority. 

“King Cotton got caught in the 
riot, and his outlook for continued 
kingly sway rests on the fickle fan- 
cies Of Dame Fashion and wil.ful 
woman, who seem bent upun the 
cornation of Queen Silk. 


“In our homes: we have toned 
down the shiny surface of our 
polished woods of former days to 
the soft, dull waxed surface and 
finer taste; but milady’s choice im 
think we have achieved a more re- 
the line of bodily adornment is just 
almost exclusively set on the sheen 
and soft texture of silk or its imi- 
tation, rayon, and mixtures of these 
with other fibres. 

“The practical man has learned 
not to fly in th face of miladys 
royal desires, but rather to cater tv 
them and pocket the profits; so the 
textile manufacturer is here and 
there modifying his degree of loyal- 
ty to King Colton and mending his 
financial outlook by giving some ad- 
‘herence to the new queen. 

Weaving Rayon. 

“A phase of the growing demana 
for silky effects in fabrics has been 
the public response to a lot of new 
fabrics containing artificial silk, 
now officially known as rayon. Ray- 
on and rayon mixtures with cotton 
may be woven on cotton looms to 
which some adjustments have been 
made. ‘The needed changes haye 
been worked out on the Northrop 
loom, and manufacturers find they 
can take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity this affords them to enlarge 
or modify their line of products to 
meet present demands. 


“Rayon is manufactured in two 
forms. When made from wood pulp 
it is known as viscose. Celanese has 
a cotton fibre base. The latter will 
cross-dye, To obtain cross-dyed ef- 
fects the former must be dyed in 
the skein. 


“Either form of rayon may be 
purchased from the manufacturer 
wound on through-tubes of various 
sizes. For any of these tubes we 
have special skewers so that the 
yarn may go directly to the weave 
room without rewinding. For the 
smaller tubes we have a specially 
designed steel skewer. For the large 
tubes we recommend a wooden 
skewer of new design which can be 
run in a shuttle for the regular 8 
inch cotton bobbin. We make skew- 
ers for shuttles of any standard size. 

“If bought in the skein for dye- 
ing or any other reason, the rayon 


may be wound on a regular cotton 
bobbin for weaving. 

“In all cases we recommend a bob- 
bin or skewer shorter in relation to 
the shuttle than in cotton weaving. 
This is for the purpose of allowing 
room in the throat of the shuttie 
for a satisfactory friction lining to 
regulate the flow of the yarn to the 
eye. It also reduces the difference 
in drag on the yarn when weaving 
from the top to the bottom of the 
bobbin. 

“The best friction lining we have 
been able to find is made of musk- 
rat skin with the filling drawing 
against the grain of the fur. Flan- 
nel and sheepskin do not give as 
satisfactory results. 

“We furnish a regular rayon shul- 
tle with muskrat friction lining. 

Intermittent Feeler Necessary. 

“Our new Intermittent Feeler is 
not only desirable, but absolutely 


necessary in the weaving of rayon. 


The repeated blows of any other 
Feeler will so affect the fiiling as 
lo mar the beauty of the cloth both 
in the gray and after piece-dyeing. 
The damaged filling takes the dye 
differently. 

“For those who want to use rayon 
stripes in the warp we have develop- 
ed loom appliances to fit their 
special needs, 

Some Rayon Problems. 

“There are still some. problems 
for those who would successfully 
weave the new fibre. They are pe- 
culiar to the fibre, however, rather 
than to methods and appliances for 
weaving. There is need of prevent- 


‘ing excessive stretch and the ab- 


sorption of too much moisture. The 
makers of rayon are busy with these 
questions and are confident that so!- 
utions have been found. 

“These are problems of the mak- 
ing of the yarn and its preparation 
for the loom. In the weave room tlie 
Northrop Loom is fully adapted anc 
prepared to hand!e the new fibre. 

Weaving Real Silk. 

Many silk’ mixtures are woven 0) 
Northrop looms. Tussah and one an: 
two end Canton silk filling are be- 
ing successfully used. We have : 
special skewer for the all-throug! 
tubes on which these silks ar: 
wound. We recommend a skewe' 
of not over 6% inches in a shuitl: 
of the size for a 7% inch cotton bob- 
bin. If the silk is rewound on bob- 
bins, the bobbin should not be ove! 
6% inches in length. 

“The shuttle is fitted with glass ©! 
porcelain posts and lined with flan- 
nel, fur not being necessary. 

“Special shuttle boxes prever' 
wear of the shuttle. 

“The Intermittent Feeler is ahso- 
lutely necessary. 

Rayon The Third Fibre. 

“The rayon industry is growin¢. 
Statistics recently published show 
that last year world production 0: 
rayon exceeded that of silk for the 
first time. In pounds used, it no’ 
ranks next to cotton and wool in the 
production of textile fabrics. Wha! 
its future may be nobody knows, DU! 
five large American producers a! 
preparing for increased output.” 
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Duplan Silk Corp. Opens 
Charlotte Office 


The Duplan Silk Corporation, New 
York City, operating broad silk 
weaving, rayon preparing and silk 
throwing mills in Pennsylvania, has 
announeed that it will open an office 
in Charlotte to handle the affairs of 
its Commission Department in the 
South, Having ministered to their 
silk and rayon needs for the pasi 
several year, the corporation is well 
known among among the southern 
mills. Offices will be in the John- 
ston Building. 

Duplan is one of the foremost! 
hbroadsilk manufacturers and its 
early recognition of the possibilities 
of rayon and the experience gained 
in ten years of large scale use and 
eager study of rayon, are respon- 
sible for the suceess and growth 
of the corporation’s Commission De- 
partment. About ten years ago, when 
Duplan was having its first successes 
with “Baronette Satin” which later 
heeame really famous, it received, 
unsolicited, requests to make rayon 
warps and wind rayon filling for 
those cotton mills who also glimpsed 
something of the big part rayon was 
io play. Since then the Dup’an 
Commission Department has been 
the medium through which not a 
few mills have taken up rayon. The 
activities of Duplan has been wel- 
comed and encouraged by the pro- 
ducers Of rayon, as well as by the 
ultimate weavers and knitters of it. 

Among the conerete items for 
which the Duplan Corporation is 
known in the weaving trade is “Du- 
planized” rayon. “Duplanizing” is 
an individual thread sizing develop- 
ed by the corporation. The success 
of “Duplanized” rayon first brought 
attention to the possibility of using 
ordinary rayon for warp without 
additional twist, thereby, eliminat- 
ing considerable extra cost. 

Two years ago Duplan originated 
(he practice of shipping rayon warps 
on paper shells. The method has 
since become practically standard. 
Mill men pronounce it a tremendous 
factor in improving deliveries of 
warps, besides considerable saving 
in equipment and transportation ex- 
pense. ‘More recently has come the 
one-shipment spool on which “Du- 
planized” rayon is shipped to mills 
who make their own warps from the 
sized yarn. 

Having been closely identified 
with the development of rayon as a 
'extile material in the South, the 
Duplan Corporation, in establishing 
a Southern office, affirms its faith 
in the future of the Southern mills 
4S Consumers of silk and rayon yarns 
~as producers of fancy goods—and 
places itself in better position to 
bromptly serve. 

The Charlotte office will be in 
charge of H. H. Cannon, Mr. Cannon 
'S not a new-comer to the South, 
having ably represented A. P. Villa 
« Co. for several years in similar 
Capacity. He will be supported in his 
work by the practical and research 
staffs of the corporation. 

_In addition to representing the 
Commission Department of the cor- 
poration in matters pertaining to 
‘ayon manipulation carried on at 
Hazleton, Pa,, he will look after the 
Southern affairs of the corporation's 
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branch throwing mills—The or- 
ranceton Silk Works, Kingston, Pa., 
and The Guaranty Silk Corporation, 
Nanticoke, Pa. These latter con- 
cerns are widely known as commis- 
sion throwsters of Canton and Tus- 
sah Tram, crepe twists, hosiery tram 
and combination yarns. The Hazle- 
ton and Dorranceton plants also fur- 
nish warping of Japan and Italian 
silks. The Charlotte office, there- 
fore, will be well equipped to hand!e 
inguiries on any description of 
manipulation silk or rayon used by 
weaving or knitting mills. 
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American Grey Cloth Prices 
Below British 


MHE general trend of cotton grey 

cloth prices in both New York 
and Manchester during the current 
year hs been downward, although 
there have been minor recessions 
and recoveries, according to the 
compilation of international cotton 
grey cloth prices maintained by the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. At the beginning of 
the year, the average price per 
pound of eight representative grey 
cloths in the New York market was 
a quarter of a cent below that of 
comparable grey cloths in Manches- 
ter. This advantage, however, was 
lost almost immediately, and during 
the first quarter of 1925, New York 
prices averaged fully a half cent 
above Manchester. During April, 
the marginal difference was about 
a quarter of a cent in favor of do- 
mestic cloths; and in May almost 
one-half cent, while in June this 
spread between American and Brit- 
ish cloths amounted to approxi- 
mately two cents in favor of the 
former. 


The average price of these New 
York cloths for the first six months 
of 1925 was $0.4802 while that for 
Manchester cloths was $0.4814 com- 
pared with $0.5059 for New York and 
$0.4622 for Manchester during the 
first half of 1924, and $0.5393 and 
$0.4512, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. Compara- 
tive figures for the first six months 
of 1922 are $0.4170 and $0.4068. The 
current year is the first time since 
the Textile Division began this com- 
pilation that American prices have 
fallen below British quotations for 
a six-month period. 


The reduction shown in the New 
York averages for 1925 as compared 
with 1924 was apparent to a greater 
degree in sheetings than in print 
cloths, a slight advance having oc- 
curred in one of the latter cloths 
used in these comparisons. 


Although prices of British grey 
cloths quoted in shillings and pence 
in 1925 were lower than during the 
first half of 1924, the advance in 
sterling exchange has increased the 
cost of British goods in world mar- 
kets. The current exchange value 
of the puond sterling averaged $4.86 
in June, 1925, against $4.32 in the 
corresponding month of 1924. The 
average price of the six shirtings 
and two printers for which Man- 
chester prices are quoted, was 
$0.4659 in June, 1925, and $0.5175 in 
the like month of 1924, when con- 
verted at the par value of the pound 
sterling. 


Great Nation-Wide 


Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation-W ide Fencing Service offers: 


Service—of Cyclone engineers to study 
your fencing requirements, make recom- 
mendations and submit estimates oO 
cost. No obligation— 

Service—of one of the 100 expert erec- 
tion crews which are constantly at work 
installing Cyclone Fence. Or 
Service—of an erection superintendent 
to direct your workmen in installing 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Service is available everywhere. 
Covers every phase of industrial fencing. 
Relieves the busy executive of all details 
when enclosing his plant with Cyclone Fence. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices : 


aukegan Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
Fort Worth. Tex. 
Pacific Coast Distriputors: t 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence > 


a Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


Wroughe Iron 
Fence for any 
purpose. 
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Belt Life. 


Editor: 


How long does an ordinary belt 
last on a spinning frame? 
Spinner. 


Answer to Sport Goods. 


Editor: 


Yes, it is entirely feasible to spin 
coarse yarns up to No. 5 (5) yarn 
on jacks. But for yarn numbers 
coarser than 3% it is best to spin 
them on roving frames 8x4 or 7x34. 

The advantage of making such 
coarse yarns on roving frames is 
that they can be put right into the 
warpers or can be quilled direct 
without being spooled. 5. C. 


Answer to Supt. 


Editor: 


The labor turnover in any mill 
where it exceeds the bounds of pru- 
dence is a serious proposition. The 
cost varies, as estimated by labor 
managers or employment agents 
ranges from $50 up to over $300 per 
new hand per year, depending upon 
local conditions. For example, it 
costs much more to retrain new 
hands in a fancy goods mill than it 
does in a plain goods mill. 


Answer to Towel Weaver. 


Editor: 


Yes; fringed towels can be woven 
on a four-box loom with two colors 
or three colors in this manner with- 
out having a fringe let-off and take- 
up motion. Use one box for the 
ground work of the towel. One or 
two boxes for the fancy or colored 
border. Use the third box with an 
empty shuttle to omit weaving the 
length of the fringes. That is, if 
there are 32 picks to the inch and 
the fringed space measures 3 inches 
or 96 picks, the loom will run on 
the box with the empty shuttle for 
a total of 96 picks. With-the fourth 
box a third color can be used either 
in the border or in the body of the 


towel. Smart Alex. 
Answer to A. R. A. 
Editor: 


For many years it has been sup- 
posed that pick and pick goods 
could not be woven on a one by 
two or four box loom. But the ex- 
pert weaver has found that pick 
and pick goods can be woven on 
such a loom without any trouble 
whatever. While it is true that the 
shuttle of any one color must be 
returned on the next pick from the 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 
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single box side to make room for 
the next shuttle, the returning shut- 
tle does not necessarily have to go 
through the next shedding of the 
warp. This is because all of the 
harnesses may be either lifted or 
depressed at one time, thus allowing 
the returning shuttle from the one- 
box side to lay the pick either under 
or over all of the ends and not be 
woven in. This has been done as a 
regular job and thus proves that it 
can be done all right. 
Designer. 


From Felters to Nappers. 


We have several! felting machines 
which we do not need to use any 
more. But we need nappers very 
much. Is there any way by which 
felling machines can be changed to 
nappers? If so, we would like to 
hear from them through your inter- 
esting question and answer depart- 
ment. Southerner. 


Answer to Joke. 


Editor: 


As Smart Alec and H. H. H. have 
not answered Jake, will you please 
publish my answer. There was 10 
526-1000 pounds of yarn and 526- 
1000 pounds of waste, or a little 
over one-half pound of waste. You 
see if the man could get 10 pounds 
of cloth and 5 per cent of waste, the 
{0 pounds of cloth represented only 
95 per cent of the whole. The prob- 
lem can be worked out by propor- 
tion thus: 

95 :100::10:10 526-100, 
Funny. 


Threads Lap Around Rolls. 


Editor: 


May I ask through your Discus- 
sion Page what causes thread to lap 
around the front steel roll on spin- 
ning frame, and what is the best 
remedy for stopping it? I am speak- 
ing of new steel rolls that have 
been thoroughly cleaned and put in 
old frames. Why does the thread 
lap around the new rolls when it 
did not do this with the old rolls? 
We cul off from ten to twenty 
thread- laps each day on twelve 
frames. Would like to hear from 
some one who has had trouble of 
this kind. A. B. P. 


Bunch Builders. 


Editor: 


Some few years ago the writer 
experimented to a small extent with 
bunch builders but did not find same 
very practical at that time. How- 
ever, there may have been a con- 


siderable advance in the perfection 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

itch 18 inches or — 

Helle al or Spiral Gea 

3 pitch 18 inches or 0 tll 
Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spooi- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sarenie gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Rawhide or 


SALT 
SPECIAL GRADE 


For TEXTILE mitts 


FREE OF INSOLUBLES — 
MYLES SALT a 


SPINNING RINGS» 
RIN 


Ss 


TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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‘ this device since that time and 


ve writer would like to have some 


ne of your readers who have ex- 
prienee in operating bunch build- 


es answer the following questions 


‘or his benefit. 

{. Approximately what percentage 
/ weave mills operate bunch build- 
rs? 

2, How long would the spinning 
-ames have to be stopped to install 
unch builders? 

3. With the installation of bunch 
uilders how much bunch would be 
quired on the bobbins in running 
‘0s to 308? 

4. Will the installation of bunch 
vuilders require extra help in the 
veave room? 

5. Can they be operated automati- 
cally suecessfully? 

6. What percentage of thread 
waste will they save? 

7. Are bunch builders practical? 

I realize that the above is quite a 
‘ist of questions but such informa- 
‘ion aS May be given will be greatly 
i ppreciated. G. W. T. 


Life of Spinning Rolls. 


Editor: 


Will some of your readers through 
‘he Praetical Discussion Page tell 
me how many spinning rolls I 
should use per day? I have 120 
‘rames on 18s to 24s hosiery yarus, 
ising to %-ineh staple. have 
oot exceeded 1% rolls per frame and 
iv company thinks this is high. Is 
|. or not, and if so, why. 

Will some one also tell me wheth- 
or silk and cotton can be spun on 
‘ing frames and how? 

Spinn. 


Answer to J. O. 


Editor: 


Yes; yarns can be spun on speed- 
‘rs and they are suitable for tire 
‘abries. The twist gear is changed 
‘oO a small enough one to put in the 
“Xtra turns of twist per inch. 

No other changes are necessary 
'o make to a speeder, other than 
vossibly putting on more weight on 
‘he cone, and adding another belt 
on top of the cone belt in use, or 
‘lse widening the cone belt. 

H. D. M. 


Answer to N. E. 


Kditor: 


[ am not surprised to see the 
juestion N. E. has brought up be- 
‘ore the attention of the Practical 
iscussion columns of this paper. A 
<reat many mills are making chafed 
yarns and do not realize it or else 
'0 not mind it. This is because that 
‘| many cases chafed yarns are 
eneficial, 

In the manufacture of print 
‘loths, for example, where the goods 
“ods are to be printed it is a good 
thing to have the cloth well filled. 
‘here should be no intertices or 
“paces between the threads. The 
hairy or chafed yarns fill in these 
“paces, thus the printed figures im- 
print better and stand out in full 
‘igure without a break in the out- 
(ines, and in the colored spots. The 
same can be said about goods which 
‘re to be napped. The more hairy 
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the more chafed and the more fuzzy 
the better it will be napped. Now 
not so with many other lines of 
work. In the manufacture of shirt- 
ings and of dress goods, for example, 
when these goods are woven in 
madras styles, etc., the lines and 
figures must be clean cut, but chaf- 
ed yarns will not do this and will 
spoil the figures. Other examples 
can be given, but I must now give 
you the remedy for preventing 
chafed yarns. First, I will show 
you how chafed yarns are made, 
and how to prevent same: 

i. Stock not cleaned enough in 
the picker room. 

2. Stock rushed through the cards 
too fast. 

3. Insufficient twist in the rov- 
ings. 

4. Speeds 
frames. 

5. Speeds too high on spinning 
frames and twisters. 

6. Travelers too light. 

7. Using the wrong kind of sepa- 
rators on the spinning and twisting 
frames. 

8. Draught too 
frames. 


9. Draught too long on spinning 
frames. 

10. Worn out travelers. 

11. Worn out rings. 

12. Bad top rolls. 

13. Bad steel rolls. 

14. Poor humidity. 

i5. Raw cotton not oil sprayed. 

16. Spinning frames with gauge 
too narrow. 


17. Cotton too short for the goods. 

From the above list it can be 
readily seen and also understood 
why chafed yarns are made. 

As you are very anxious to elimi- 
nate chafed yarns, it is also neces- 
sary now to go somewhat more into 
detail and show you how to remedy 
the situation, providing your mill 
is afflicted with any one or more of 
the defects mentioned. 


Taking up the first two items. If 
the cotton is not well cleaned in the 
pickers and in the cards, the yarns 
will be made up of shorter fibres 
and which will also be filled with 
dirt. This condition of things will 
in turn make a yarn which will 
have eévery appearance of being 
chafed because it will be so hairy 
or fuzzy and also because it will 
have so much dirt sticking out all 
around that even the long fibres 
cannot be twisted and laid down 
against the core lengthwise, and 
this gives the yarn a chafy appear- 
ance. 


Insufficient twisting and too high 
speed will cause the fibres to fly off 
at a tangent. 


If the travelers are too light the 
yarns will whip against the sides of 
the separator blades and actually 
chafe the yarns. 


Separators that are of the grid 
kind ‘or having openings in the 
blades will especially cause chafed 
yarns if the travelers are too light, 
and the speeds too high. And some- 
times grid separators will cause 
chafed yarns if the travelers are too 
light, and the speeds too high. And 
sometimes grid separators. will 
cause chafed yarns anyway. The 
only safe separator is a new kind 
which have solid blades. These are 

(Continued on Page 27) 


too high on roving 


long on roving 
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Our Service 


Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 


done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 


concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 


ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 


Department in connection with our Southern Plant. 


No 


problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 


keep us from giving you the best we can offer. 


No one 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Loom Drop Wires 
Heddles fully : Piain Pinish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harn Frames Loom Reeds 
mm Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


Positive 
Protection 


Here's a stronger, durable fence 
that positively bars the intruder 
~—lessens theft and fire danger, 
increases the value of plant 
property far more than the cost 
of the fence, 

Page Fabric is galvanized after 


Realty Building 


—at its lowest cost per year 


weaving with approximately 5 
times the weight of zinc on 
ordinary wire-link, insuring 
lasting protection. Ask for 
plans and estimates—no obliga- 
tion. Just phone, wire or write 
us at the address below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
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Let’s Boost Awhile 
Q* this page there is a cartoon 
reprinted from a circular of one 

of the largest New York banks. 

It is entitled “The Whispering 
Game” and shows No. 1 saying 
“Business is a bit slow,” and when 
the whisper reaches the last man it 
has been magnified until it is “Busi- 
ness is terrible. We'll all be ruined.” 

It is time for cotton manufactur- 
ers to stop and take stock as to 
whether or not they are running the 
cotton manufacturing game with the 
“whispering game.” 

Almost every cotton manufacturer 
in the country, North and South, is 
continually wailing and crying and 
tells everybody he meets that the 
cotton manufacturing business is in 
awful shape. 


They talk about short skirts ruin- 
ing business whereas short skirts 
have been with us for seven years. 


They talk about silk and rayon 
having displaced cotton whereas it 
is a fact that women always did 
wear a great deal of silk and the 
consumption of rayon upon a large 
scale has been in effect for at least 
six years and during that time the 
consumption of cotton goods and 
yarns by the automobile trade has 
increased far more than the extent 
to which silk and rayon have re- 
duced the consumption of cotton 
goods. 


The consumption of cotton goods 
from August 1, 1924, to August 1, 
1925, was considerably in excess of 
the output of the cotton mills. 


That is a remarkable statement in 
the face of present conditions and 
yet it can be shown to be true by 
the simple fact that stocks of cotton 
goods held by mills are considerably 
less than they were one year ago. 

Stocks can only be reduced by 
consumption exceeding production. 


The business and the buying 
power of every country in the world 
is improving and there is every 
reason to expect a larger consump- 


tion of cotton goods the coming 
year than during the past twelve 
months. 

With reduced stocks of goods and 
statistics upon which to regulate 
production it is almost a certainty 
that during the coming twelve 
months consumption will again be 
in excess of production and with a 
less accumulation of goods at the 
start, it should be possible to change 
from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market. 

For four years merchants have 
been fed with so much pessimistic 
talk, largely originated among cot- 
ton manufacturers, that they have 
felt no urge or necessity to fill their 
shelves with cotton goods. 

Any general movement of mer- 
chants to fill their shelves would, 
under the present condition of low 
mill-held stocks, advance prices and 
produce a period of prosperity. 

Such a movement can only be 
based upon a confidence in the sta- 
bility of cotton goods values and 
can not come as long as cotton man- 
ufacturers spend most of their time 
spreading pessimism by telling 
everybody they meet that the cotton 
manufacturing business is in a de- 
plorable state. 

The wise man who said long ago 
“It is an evil bird that fouls his own 
nest” must have caught a vision of 
the cotton manufacturers of today. 


Why not resolve to utter no 
pessimistic statement for three 
months? 

Why not try ‘three months of 
boosting? 


Talk about the world-wide im- 
provement in buying power, the 
remarkable consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton as shown by Secretary 
Hester, the great reduction of stock 
of cotton goods in the hands of 
mills. 

If we could start the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry upon a period 
of boosting we believe that we 
would at the same time start a 
period of prosperity. 

Look again at the cartoon, “The 
Whispering Game,” and resolve to 
reverse the process. 


BUSINESS 
IS BAD! 


BUSINESS 
IS PUNK’! 


Thursday, August 6, 1925. 


BUSINESS 
IS GOING 


BUSINESS 
iS A BIT 


THE WHISPERING GAME—SH-H-H! 
(Start with No. 1) 


Let Wages Alone 


oy eat the past week there has 
been a general wage reduction 
movement in the textile mills of 
New England but we sincerely hope 
that there will be no such move- 
ment in the South. 

We have always taken the posi- 
tion that wage reductions, except to 
equalize abnormal advances made 
in boom periods, shall never be 
made except when there has been a 
reduction in the cost of living. 

We also regard it as particularly 
unfair to make reductions in periods 
of curtailment or closely following 
upon such periods. 

The splendid relationship that 
exists between the mill operatives 
and the management of the cotton 
mills of the South is based upon the 
fact that the management has as a 
rule tried to be fair and has had an 


interest in the welfare of the em-. 


ployees. 

Reductions of wages at this time 
would press hard upon those who 
find it difficult to now meet.the cost 
of living and we do not feel that 
reductions should be made. 

Furthermore, we believe that 
news of reductions in wages would 
be seized upon by buyers of cotton 
goods to reduce their offers and 
when the movement was over, the 
mills would have only taken money 
from their employees and given it 
to the buyers of goods with no net 
benefit to the mills. 

We have headr of no contemplat- 
ed reductions in the South but think 
this is an opportune time to state 
our position. 


Chicago Belting Company 
Awards Prize 


HE Chicago Belting Company an- 
nounces in a page advertise. 
ment that the $500 prize offered fo: 
the best name for their new spin 
ning frame belt has been awarde:! 
to B. R. Cole, of the Micolas Cotto: 
Mills, at Opp, who suggeste.' 
the name “Yarnmaker.” 
Mr. Cole is a son of G. H. Cole 
superintendent of the Opp Cotto: 
Mills and the Micolas Cotton Mills 


The judges, one of whom was ou 
editor, were asked to make thei: 
decision from a long list of name. 
without knowing the name of th: 
authors. Each judge selected fiv: 
names and designated the order o 
his preference. 

“Yarnmaker” was one of Mr 
Clark's selections, but was not hi- 
first choice. 


There can be no harm in sayins 
that Mr. Clark's first choice wa- 
“Spintex,” but a tabulation of the 
votes of the three judges showe: 
that “Yarnmaker” had the mos’ 
points and we have to admit that i 
is a good name for a spinning fram: 
belt. 

We congratulate Mr. Cole upor 
winning and the Chicago Beltin: 
Company upon having secured ° 
good name for their special spinning 
frame belt. 

The contest attracted a great dea! 
of attention and the large number o! 
mill men who took part in it will be 
interested in the announcement o! 
the prize winner. 
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G. W. Ramsay has been promoted 
o overseer of carding at the Ragan 
spinning Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. T. Stowe has been promoted 
) overseer spinning at the Ragan 
spinning Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


L. F. Perkins has resigned as 
ight superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


L. KE. Sherrill has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Spencer 
\iountain Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. S&S. Thomas has become night 
superintendent of the American 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


M. GC. Dawkins, of Rock Hill, 8. C., 
is now overseer of carding at the 
Osage Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., 


L. J. Cloniger has become over- 
seer Of weaving at the Spencer 
Mountain Mills, Gastonia, N. C, 


M. T. Grimes has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Gluck Mill, An- 
Jerson, 5. C., effective September 1. 


J. A. Shipes, of Gastonia, N. C., is 
10W Overseer spinning at the Mon- 
urch Mills, Dallas, N. 


W. H. Garrison has resigned as 
overseer Of night spinning at the 
Monarch Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


W~ Q. Ruffin, of Red Springs, N. 
'... 18 now fixing looms at the Borden 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


OW. J. Brafford, from High Shoals, 
\. C, is now ecard grinder at the 
orden Mills Kingsport, Tenn. 


W. J. Hamilton is now grinding 
‘ards at the Borden Mills, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


J. A. Summey has been trans- 
‘erred from day to night overseer 


spinning at the Monarch Mills, Dal- 
las, N. 


John L. Robinson, of Rockingham, 
\. C, has accepted the position of 
~Uperintendent of the Aurora Mills, 
jurlington, N. 


R. L. George has become assistant 
‘Yerseer carding and spinning at 
Mill, Kings Mountain, 


EK. M. Deese has resigned as over- 
“cer Of No. 2 carding at the Baldwin 
‘ills, Chester, 8. C., to accept a po- 
ition at the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. GC. 


Personal News 
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J. W. Kidd has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Phenix Mill, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


CG. B..Hayes has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Vv. T. Ham has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Phenix Mills, 


Kings Mountain, N. C. why 


Marvin Haston has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Phenix Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. } 


A. F. Briggs has resigned as su- Amalie Tallow Soluble and Amalie 
perintendent of the Osage Mill, Bes- 


semer City, N. C. 


Gluantine have gained the confi- 


Charles Jones has been. promoted 
from second hand to overseer of No. 


2 carding at the Cabarrus Cotton dence of Southern Superintendents 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 
P. B. Mitchell has been promoted and Weavers— 


from night superintendent to super- 
intendent of the Osage Mill, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


J. L. Rhinehardt has resigned as | Better Warps Better Weaving 
overseer carding and spinning at 
the Magrace Mills, Kings Mountain, : 

N. C., to become general overseer of Bigger Profits 
carding and spinning at the Phenix 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


That’s the story in a _ nutshell. 
W. F. Honeyeutt has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 

the Ragan Spinning Company, Gas- Amalie Brand Warp Dressings— 


tonia, N C., and accepted a position 


known for their never-failing de- 
W. L. Blackwelder, of the Cabar- “19 
rus Mills, Concord, N. C., attended pendability. 


summer school at the N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., where he 
completed the course in cotton 
grading, carding and spinning. 


W. 5S. Sisk has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Roanoke Mills, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. €., to become overseer 
night carding and spinning al the 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. 


J. M. Kelley has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Hampton 


Manville-Jenckes company, Gastonia, 


N. C. Incorporated 
J. R. Bragg, who has been with . . 
the Pelham Division, Consolidated Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Corporation, Pelham, Ga., Textile Industry 
has resigned and is now salesman 
with the Hand Trading Company, of : 
114 Fifth Avenue 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS- L. ASHLEY on agen 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY TRAVELERS New York City. 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mase. 
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MILL NEWS 


High’ Point, N. C.—The Highland 
Cotton Mills will erect a one-story 
brick addition. 


Calhoun, Ga.—The Echota Cotton 
Mills will erect an addition 100x100 
feet to be used as a slasher room. 


Winchester, Va.—The Winchester 
Woolen Mill has been acquired by 
George Dunham who will organize 
a cormpany to operate the plant. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Knoxville 
Knitting Mills have let contract to 
A. H. Whiteman for the erection of 
a plant addition to cost $10,000. 


Huntiville, Ala—The Erwin Man- 
ufacturing Company, capital stock 
$50,000 has been incorporated by J. 
F. Chambers, president, and others 
to, establish a plant to manufacture 
knit goods. 

Macon, Ga.— Stockholders of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, have 
voted to issue $500,000 in preferred 
stock, the action being ratification 
of recommendations adopted by the 
board of directors some time ago. 

Oklahoma, City, Okla—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is negotiating with 
the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of McKinney, Texas, for the 
establishment of a large cotion mill 
here. 

Andalusia, Ala.—T ne Brown Man- 
ufacturing Company, has been or- 
ganized here with a capital of $60,- 
000 by L. E. Brown, president and 
G. W. Etheridge, secretary and will 
establish a plant to manufacture 
athletic underwear. They have not 
yet purchased equipment and are in- 
terested in 50 to 75 machines. 

Ozark, Ala—The Ozark Cotton 
to Mills have been sold under mort- 
gage to C. A. O'Neil and Sons, of 
Andalusia, Ala.. who have reorgan- 
ized the company under the name 
of the Dale Cotton Mills. The plant 
will be enlarged and improved and 
placed in operation at an early date. 

Cherryville, N. C.—The Cherryville 
Manufacturing company held its 
stockholders meeting last Wednes- 
day afternoon. This mill had a very 
good year and made some money 
and the business was satisfactory to 
stringency of the times. It was the 
opinion of the directors that it 
would be for the best interest of all 
concerned to pay no dividends al 
this time. 

Following were elected to serve 
as directors for the ensuing year: 
D. E. Rhyne, P. C. Rhyne, W. B. 
Rhyne, J. D. Rudisill, J. M. C. Stroup 
and Hoyle Alexander. Following 
the meeting of the stockholders, the 
directors met and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: D. E. Rhyne, presi- 
dent; P. C. Rhyne, vice-president, 
and W. B. Rhyne, secretary and 
treasurer. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 

SECTION BEAM HHADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


All tee] NARROW FABRIC BHAMS 


BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Section Beam Head 
Patented June 7, 1921 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 


tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
— 10 woolens. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village urv 
Developments Designs, Plant Grading 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
cl 
esor otels an untry ubs neeri Cc 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Seveledeenet 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


— 


Bessemer City, N. €.—Subject to 
confirmaiton on August 10th. Frank 
Goldberg and associates, owners of 
the American Cotton Mills of this 
place have purchased the McLean 
Mills, which have 6,000 spindles and 
156 looms. 

Bessemer City, N. C—M. Gambril!, 
of Harve de Grace, Md., president ot 
{he Gambrill Mills is temporarily in 
Bessemer City, looking after the af- 
fairs of the mill, his presence hav- 
ing been made necessary by the 
recent death of his brother, E. E. 
Gambrill. 


Cherryville, N. C.—A addition to 
contain 5,000 spindles will be erected 
by the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing 
Company, decision to enlarge the 
plant having been made at the meei- 
ing of the stockholders here las! 
week. 

A dividend of five per cent was 
declared at the meeting and all of- 
ficers and directors were re-elected. 
D. E. Rhyne is president. 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Suit has been 
entered in the county court here 
against the Fort Worth Mills by 
Dan Moody, attorney-general, who 
charges that charter was obtained 
under false pretense as to the 
amount of paid in capital stock a’ 
the time the charter was applied for 
A temporary injunction forbiddin- 
the sale of 180 acres of land by th: 
mill corporation has been secure. 


Kings Creek, S. C.—Subscribers 
the capital stock of a yarn mill t: 
be organized at Kings Creek hav 
been called to meet at Kings Cree}. 
August 12, at 4 p. m., for the pur- 
pose of organizinz and elcting off!- 
cers. The company, which wi! 
manufacture combed yarns, will b- 
capitalized at $100,000. A. W. Love. 
prominent Kings Creek busines: 
man, is one of the promoters of th 
organizations. 


Cherryville, N. €.—The Howe! 
Manufacturing company held i! 
annual meeting here. The busines 
had been farly good for the yea 
and the mill has made money, but | 
was not considerd wise to pay 
dividend at this time. However, th: 
stockholders wre satisfied with th: 
progress made during the year. 

Election of directors resulted a 
follows: D. E. Rhyne, P. C. Rhyn«. 
W. B. Rhyne, C. A. Stroup, J. ‘ 
Ballard and J. S. Stroup. And th: 
old officers were re-elected as fo 
lows: D. E. Rhyne, president; !’. 
C. Rhyne, vice-president, and W. |: 
Rhyne, secretary and treasurer. 


Wake Forest, N. C.—Request for ° 
cut in the assessed valuation of th: 
machinery of the Royal Cotto! 
Mills of Wake Forest of over $100,- 
000 was made to the Wake Count) 
Board of Commissioners, in a pet'- 
tion presented by J. 8. Griffin an! 
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_varles U. Harris, attorneys. The 


atter was referred to County 
_ ditor H. G. Holding with power to 
a 

(he present assessed valuation of 


» machinery of the mills is ap- 


oximately $367,000. The petition 
ks that this be cut to $256,111. The 
‘ition declares that the machinery 
iid be replaced in the mill now 
» $394,017 and that under the Ma- 
inery Act of the 1925 session of 
» General Assembly the mill is en- 
led to 35 per cent depreciation for 
. years during which it has been 
use. 


The over assessment was made in 
19, it is alleged. In only one year, 
23, during the last five has the 
ill made an operating profit, the 
etition states. 


Tuxedo, N. C.—At the annual meet- 
vg of the stock holders of the Green 
‘iver Manufacturing Company, the 
resident's report stated that the 
ill had been operated on a very 
igh quality of fine combed yarns, 

ill time, sinee it was startled up 
onder the management of Frank W. 
\an Ness & Associates of New York 
1) July 4924, with the exception of 
~indays and holidays and that the 
‘ital capacity of the mill has been 
in advance during this entire 
veriod at fair prices and that the 
‘uture outlook for profitable busi- 
ness is good. 

The treasurer’s report staied that 
‘ve earnings of the business for the 
‘ear ending July 30th, 1925 amount- 
| to a@ little over 25 per cent on the 
‘ital outstanding capital stock and 
‘ler providing liberal reserves for 
‘-preciation. This report also stalt- 
| that the total reductions in the 
ompany’s liabilities for the same 
»-riod amounted to $96,562. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Headed by a 
- of international bankers, New 
\ork financiers and German indus- 
‘ial leaders, the American Bemberg 

inpany, capitalized under the laws 

' Maryland at $17,500,000, immedi- 
‘ely will begin work on a large 
4yon plant here, J. W. Ring, presi- 
nt of the local Chamber of Com- 
ieree, announced today. 

Ultimate employment of 10,000 op- 

valives and an investment of ap- 
oximately $10,000,000 in construc- 
on are outlined in a five-year de- 

‘lopment program for the plant, 
ir. Ring said. 


The American company is closely 
‘liliated with the I. P. Bemberg 
‘Inpany and several other con- 
‘ths in Germany. Officers of the 
Tporation are: William Langen- 
irch and Carl Benrath, of the [. P. 
mberg company; Rudolph Rosen- 
im and Kurt Meyer, of the Berlin 
“inking house of C. Schleisinger- 
vier company; Fritz Bluethgen and 
“Villy Springgorum, of the Vere- 
‘igte-Fabriken company, Elberfeld, 
ermany, and Alferd Schoenlicht, of 
lle Bebroeders-Teixeira - Demattos 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
Among the New York financiers 
‘cntioned by Mr. Ring as interested 
|| the company are Jacob Straus, 
‘Herbert Lehman, Jacques Hartogs, 


Myron Falk and Dr. Arthur Moth- 
wruf, 
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| DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 
Highest Grade Oak Tanned | 
| For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms , 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 


Jack Straps, 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore——— Boston 


Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. j. 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co. 
Leverkusen 
117 Hudson Street 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 


Providence Philadelphia 
Charlotte San Francisco 


in Canada 
y 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd. 
Toronto 
Sole Selling Agents: 
Essex Aniline Works 


Reliable Humidifying 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Charlotte 
Georgia North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Texas Seeks Mills of New 
England 


Dallas, Tex—‘“Many of the textile 
mill owners of New England are 
ready to move their mills to Texas 
if the Texas citizens will subscribe 
to one-half of the investment, based 
upon the appraised value of the 
machinery and the cost of the new 
buildings,” Oscar C. B. Nau, mana- 
ger of the Corsicana Chamber of 
Commerce, said while in Dallas. Mr. 
Nau has completed an investigation 
of two weeks in the textile centers 
of New England, at the direction of 
the textile committee of the Corsi- 
cana chamber. He was en route 
home to make his report and rec- 
ommendations on steps to be taken 
to secure a textile mill for that city. 
This is one of the major objectives 
of the Corsinana chamber. 

“The investigation of the New 
England mills was made on the the- 
ory that it would be more practical 
to have one of the mills moved to 
Corsicana and operated under its old 
management and sales organization 
than to incur the hazards of erect- 
ing an entirely new plant,” said Mr. 
Nau. 

“Thirty-three mill owners or 
managers in Boston I found favor- 
able to such a proposition, and four 
of them are ready to take immediate 
action. 

“Under the plan proposed by the 
owners, the machinery would be 
appraised by an engineer acceptable 
to both the people of Corsicana and 
the owners. Corsicana would then 
subscribe a sum equal to this for 
the erection of a building and other 
expenses and the plant would be 
transferred bodily.to Texas. 


“Cost of manufacturing cotton 
goods in New England is about 20 
per cent higher than in Texas. This 
is due partly to the initial cost of 
transportation of about $7.50 a bale 
to the mill. Due to climatic condi- 
tions and other factors affecting 
labor, this ite mis also much higher 
in Boston, as compared to the aver- 
age scale being paid in the Texas 
plants. 

“There would be not a cent spent 
in promotion fees under the plan 
favored by the Boston mill owners 
in reorganizing their companies in- 
cident to moving to this State.” 


Silk Prices Advance in France. 

Silk prices advanced rapidly on 
the French market during the last 
wek in June, following the course 
of the pound sterling, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by 
Consul Hugh Watson. They did 
not, however, reach the level of quo- 
lations in countries of orgin either 
in the Orient or in Italy. The causes 
of the advance, lie in the mediocrity 
of the Italian crop and the troubles 
in China as well as in the continued 
difficulties confronting French 
finance. Manufacturers, also, bought 
a new current of foreign orders. 
Large shipments were made to Eng- 
land in the hope of entering the 
g00ds before the tariff on silk goods 
went into effect . From Paris came 
an unusually satisfactory demand 
for silks to meet the needs of the 
Lourist season. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


such on the fibre in an insoluble 
form. With direct cotton colors, 
nearly all of which formed colloidal 
solutions, the dyeing took place in 
such a manner that these became 
dispersed into micrnos or sub- 
microns, and when the optimum 
degree of dispersion had occurred 
these could enter the micellar 
structure of the fibre, when they 
became precipitated again through 
gel formation. 

The most remarkable’ effects 
shown in the micro-photographs 
were those obtained by boiling or 
steaming, under four atmospheres’ 
pressure, cotton dyed with indigo, 
naphthylamine claret, chrome yel- 
low, and indanthrene red 5GK. It 
was shown that by boiling or steam- 
ing under pressure the colors first 
became more and more agglomerat- 
ed on the fibre and were ultimately 
driven into the interior of the fibre, 
and then assumed a distinctly crys- 
talline appearance. This phenome- 
non was shown even to occur when 
cotton dyed with diamine blue R.W. 
was boiled with water. The cause 
of certain colors changing shade in 
drying at an elevated temperature 
was assumed by the author to be 
due not to the dehydration of the 
color, but to that of the fibre. 
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The nature of the vat-dyeing 
process was discussed in a further 
paper by Professor K. Brass, who 
gave an account of the results 
which he had obtained in dyeing 
cotton under special conditions with 
a number of vat-dyes, including 
indanthrene yellow, pyranthrone 
violet, and hydron blue. This author 
took the view that all vat-dyes 
when reduced yielded bodies which, 
combined with alkalis to produce 
soluble salts, may be regarded as 
what he terms “vat-acids,” and that 
in this condition they enter. into 
chemical combination with the cot- 
ton fibre to produce what he terms 
a “leuco-dyeing.” If this operation 
be carried out in an air-free atmos- 
phere, and an acid in the form of 
carbon dioxide, or of a dilute min- 
eral acid, is introduced, the vat- 
acid is thrown down on and in the 
fibre, in an insoluble form. By sub- 
sequent exposure to the air the vat- 
acid takes up oxygen, and the fibre 
is dyed the characteristic shade of 
the particular vat-dye employed. 
There is, however, this remarkable 
difference between this system of 
dyeing and that ordinarily employ- 
ed, in so far that in the process 
described a much heavier shade 
results than when the dyeing is 
done in the ordinary way. The au- 


thor considers that the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere plays an 


important part in the fixation of 
vat-dyes during air exposure, a 
point which has hitherto been over- 
looked. 


Dyeing Acety! Silk. 

An interesting account was given 
by a young French chemist (whose 
name did not appear in the list) of 
the “dyeing” of acetyl silk a-amino 
anthraquinone. He pointed out that 
if this substance was precipitated 
on the fibre, the minute crystals, 
which were plainly visible under 
the microscope, were seen to dis- 
solve gradually in the substance of 
the fibre. This phenomenon was 
explained on the basis of the obser- 
vation that acetyl silk was not a 
crystallite like cotton but a true 
colloid. 


Professor P. Karrer, whose work 
on the sugar, starches, and on cellu- 
lose is well known, after discussing 
the micellar theory of Naegeli and 
its development by Ambron, Scher- 
rer, Herzog, and others, who had 
applied polarized light and X-rays 
in endeavoring to ascertain the 
physcial structure of cellulose, said 
that the latter had now been defi- 
nitely shown to agree with that of 
a crystalloid (crystallite). It had 
been shown that in the fibres the 
micellae ran parallel to the fibres 
themselves. In regenerated cellulose 
(for instance, from cuprammonium 
solution) the micellae still existed, 
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but their parallel position had be. 
come distorted to a certain exten: 
They consequently presented 
larger surface, and the increase: 
capacity of absorbing water an: 
dyestuff was attributed to this cir. 
cumstance. In this condition cellu- 
lose was also more reactive, espe- 
cially towards certain fermen : 
found in the digestive organs of tl. 
snail. In respect to the structure «[ 
the cellulose molecule it was show) 
that cellulose gave a quantitati\. 
yield of glucose when hydrolyzed b) 
acids. Under certain conditions. 
however, a biose, in the form of 
Skraup’s cellobiose, was obtaine:. 
Ost had obtained this substance i) 
a 40 per cent yield, though the 
actual yield would probably have 
been somewhat higher if all could 
have been isolated, According to 
the most recent researches of Scher - 
rer and Ott the composition of ce!- 
lulose was shown by the X-ray 
diagram to correspond to the for- 
mula (C6H1005)3. — Manchester 
Guardian. 


WANTED 
To Make Your Cots 
Cot Orders a Specialty 
Best Cots in the South 
SANTEE ROLLER SHOPS 
Orangeburg, C. 
R. Daniel, Prop. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING | 
MEASURING 


WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


4 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES | 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


We make a _ specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both plain and automatic. 


or covered). 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT, & CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


| 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog er Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 
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Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 21) 


pecially desirable when high 
ced, soft twist or light travelers 
. pe used, also with spinning frames 
a narrow gauge. 

\lso, to prevent chafed yarns, it 

well to use good staple cotton, 
.cep the travelers new, and to have 
‘ve relative humidity as nearly 
ght as possible. 

Trusting this will answer your 
juestion. H. D. M. 


Dust Explosions. 


Editor: 

Answer to Assistant Supt.: Some 
weeks ago I saw in your quizz col- 
umn a question regarding dust ex- 
nlosions which was not answered. I 
om interested enough to answer 
‘his question by stating that dust in 
‘hick vast amount in any room is 
dangerous.. Even a rake which was 
used in a boiler room, the handle of 
which was made of a piece of pip- 
ing, exploded because it became 
filled with coal dust. 

Smart Alec. 


Colored Goods Association Disbands. 


The Association of Colored Cotton 
Goods Manufacturers has been for- 
mally disbanded, notice to that ef- 
fect having been sent the members 
by J. Leake Spencer, president. The 
organization retires in favor of the 
Gingham Association of New York, 
which has just been revived, and 
Wr. Spencer has urged all members 
of the association to lend their sup- 
port to the New York body. 


Represents Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


Ralph Van Landingham, Jr., of 
Charlotte, has been appointed 
southern sales agent for Atkinson, 
Haserick & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
ind Bradford, Eng. The company 
is well known as makers of Tun- 
stall combers and other lines of mill 
machinery and supplies. 


Assistant Freight Traffic Manager. 


J. M. Woodruff has been trans- 
‘erred by the Southern Railway 
‘rom Washington to Charlotte and 
Vill become assistant freight traffic 
‘anager. Mr. Woodruff has been in 
Washington for 14 years but was 
‘riginally from Georgia and is a 
other of W. A. Woodruff, superin- 
ndent of the Bibb Manufacturing 
~ompany plant at Columbus, Ga. 


Hester’s Annual Report. 


a commercial crop cotton crop of 
Pep bales, compared with 11,- 
‘10,000 bales the year before, is 
shown in the annual report issued 
'Y Secretary Hester, of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

World’s consumption of American 
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cotton was put at 14,247,000 bales, 
against 11,242,000 bales the previous 
season, which left a carry-over of 
2,880,000 bales, compared with 2,- 
319,000 on July 31, 1924. Consump- 
tion figures proved nearly half a 
million bales larger than had been 
generally considered probable ear- 
lier in the season. 


Cotton Cloth Exports From Japan 


Japanese exports of cotton eloth 
during the five months, January to 
May, 1925, inclusive, amounted to 
304,196,091 yards valued at 109,779,- 
743 yen (the current exchange value 
of the yen averaged for this period 
approximately $0.405), according to 
the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These exports 
comprised the following principal 
classes: Grey sheetings, 67,563,335 
vards valued at 20,383,205 yen; grey 
shirtings, 102,323,236 yards, 33,/0/,- 
642 yen; white shirtings, 26,278,591 
yards, 9,177, 448 yen: drills 47,464,- 
203 yards, white shirtings, 26,273,5.1 
vards, 9,177,448 yen; drills 47,464,.03 
yards, 14,902,984 yen; jeans, 53,699,- 
138 yards, 17,844,463 yen: T-cloth, 
27,531,269 yards, 7,696,361 yen; nan- 
keens, 29,336,269 yards, 6,067,640 ven. 
The principal destinations of (these 
exports were: India, 63,975,327 yards, 
20,330,761 yen; Manchuria, 62,490,- 
vot yards, 17380,150 yen; Nether- 
lands Indies, 35,556,372 vards, 11,278,- 
058 yen: Tientsin, 24,534,152 yards, 
8,274,927 yen; Egypt, 19,054,881 vards, 
5,601,168 yen. 


European Silk Congress 

At meetings of the European Silk 
Congress held at Paris in June, res- 
clulions were passed relative to the 
project for the adoption of a dis- 
linctive trade mark to accompany 
cocoons and silk goods of exclusively 
European origin, according to the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. Emphasis was also 
placed on the necessity for keeping 
rayon interests in line as partners 
with natural silk rather than al- 
lowing them to drift into compell- 
tion. ‘This Congress is to be an an- 
nual event to secure an increeasing 
measure of cooperation between al! 
European silk interests, from the 
silkworm egg industry to the travel- 
ing salesmen handling finished prod- 
ucts, uniting them into an organiza- 
Lion powerful enough to compete in 
all of the world markets with the 
industries of Asia and America. The 
next session will be held in Milan 
in May, 1926. 

The Hartwell Mills No. 1. 
Hartwell, Ga. 


8,080 spinning spindles; 216 looms. 


H. O. Rogers 
J. E. Yon Carder 
J. M. Addison. Spinner 
A. R. Williams- Weaver 
J. H. Baker _..... Gloth Room 
Ben G. Mechanic 


Company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


, W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Employers’ Liability ineurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
Cash insurance 
Sn refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
On. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 


Victrolyn 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Guaranteed Textile ‘Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUBH COMPANY 


We would work twice as 
hard to please an old cus- 
tomer as to get a new one: 
Maybe that’s why 90% of 
the cotton mills in the 
South are our old custom- 
ers. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A Brush for Every Textile Need 
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OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


Boston, Mass., 

Fall River, Mass., 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Greenville, $.C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R. 1, Pinault @ DeNevers 
Columbia, $.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc 


Syracuse, N.Y., Paragon Plaster Co. 


Utica, N. Y., 


Rochester, N.Y. 


American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
F. P. Van Hoesen Co. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 16) 


how the splices are made in a manner to keep the thicknes: 
of the sheet uniform. 


more than 10 inches in diameter. They are frequently pro. 


vided with spring bottoms (especially in case of slivers a: 
light as 40 grains per yard). These cans have a false bottom 
supported by a spiral spring from the solid bottom of th: 
can. This spring is so adjusted that when can is empty i: 
holds the false bottom within about six inches of the top o: 
can. As sliver is coiled into the can, the bottom is depressec 
so that top of coil is always about six inches from top of can. 


When the sliver is drawn out of the can at the next process. 


the bottom gradually rises, still keeping top of coil in abou: 
the same position. The purpose of this arrangement is to pu‘ 
on the sliver at all times the least possible strain. Combed 
sliver is much more tender than card sliver, by reason of the 
more parallel condition of the fibres. 

55. The standard Heilmann comber is not provided with 
any stop motion to stop the machine in case any of the six 
laps should break or run out. The latest type of comber 
however, has a stop motion for each head and one for. the 
coiler, so that one operative is enabled to attend to eigh' 
eight-head combers with ease. 


56. The process of combing is usually followed by two or 


three processes of drawing. The object of drawing (as wil!! 
be explained in the next chapter), is to double a number o: 
slivers into one and stretch them to straighten out the fibre- 
and make the weight per yard more uniform. 

The straightening out of fibres has already been well per- 
formed by the comber; and if the slivers delivered were i) 
some way rendered more uniform, there would be very litt! 
use for drawing to follow. 


Production. 


57. The production of a comber depends upon the number 
of “nips” per minute, and upon the weight of sliver delivered. 
Average practice is 85 nips per minute for simple comber- 
and 120 for duplex combers. These speeds may be increase 
10 to 20 per cent. with extra skill and good stock. The averag: 


- weight sliver is 60 to 70 grains per yard, and the production 


under these conditions would vary from 35 to 75 pounds pe’ 
day of 10 hours for simple and from 50 to 90 for duplex com)- 
ers. Some of the latest types of combers have a speed 0! 
about 100 nips with a production of about 125 pounds pe’ 
day of 10 hours. 

General Data. 

58. A comber is generally supplied with tight and loos: 
pulleys about 10x3, and run about 300 revolutions per minut«. 
This varies with the make of the machine, on account 0! 
different methods of gearing it up. The real test of the spec 
is to so run the pulley that there will be about the right num- 
ber of nips per minute, say about 85. 

The modern six-head machines are used for the productio: 
of combed sliver from grades of cotton of 7% inch to 1 3-1° 
inch staple. The eight-head machines are more adapted fo’ 
producing a superior quality of work from grades of cotto! 
of 1 3-16 inch or longer staple. 

A six-head machine occupies a space about 314 feet wide 
and 15 feet long, including the sliver can. An eight-hea‘ 
machine occupies a space about 314 feet wide and 171% fee! 
long. 


*The production is also in some degree dependent upon the length of fibre. 
because this in turn regulates the amount of stock fed forward at each nip. 
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The power required is about 34, horsepower. 

A sliver lap machine, sticlinn twenty 12-inch cans, occu- 
pies a space of about 414 feet by 101% feet. Pulleys are 
about 14 inches in diameter by 21% inches face and run about 
100 revolutions per minute. The production per day of 10 
hours, allowing 25 per cent. off for oiling, cleaning, etc., varies 
from 800 to 1,500 pounds. 

A ribbon lap machine occupies a space about 414 feet by 8 
feet. Pulleys are 16 inches in diameter by 3 inches face and 
run from 270 to 300 revolutions per minute. The production 
per day of 10 hours varies from 900 to 1,700 pounds. 

One sliver lap machine and one ribbon lap machine (when 
ribbon lap machine is used) will supply about six combers. 


59. Specifications for Combers. 


Number of Machines ss 
Number of Heads in each Machine. 
Leather Covers on Nippers or-on Cushion Plates. 


Kind of Cotton 
Length of Staple. 

Per cent. of Waste Wanted 
Size of Cans... 

Waste Cans, or Waste Lap Rolls 
Weight of Lap per Yard 
Weight of Sliver Delivered. 
Total Draft 

Driven from Above or Reber. 
Size of Driving Pulley. 

Speed Same... 
Nips per Minute 

Space Occupied. 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Price. ... 

Terms 


Other Types of Combers. 


60.. Two other combers have been introduced from Europe 
into the United States. These are known as the “Montforts” 
and the “Mullhouse.” These two machines have many points 
of similarity, but both are quite different from the Heilmann. 

These machines were designed primarily for short staple 
cotton; but it is claimed that they will also comb long staple. 
They claim to occupy only one-fourth the space, require only 
half the attention, and produce twice as much as the Heil- 
mann. The first cost is greater per machine, but somewhat 


less, considered with reference to output. 
(Continued next Week) 
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There are three ways 
of satisfying yourself as 
to the high quality of 


HAWK 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


1-—-Take our word for it. 


2~Ask the man who 
uses it. 


3-Try it yourself. 


We recommend No. 3. It 
is the most convincing. 
Only when you have 
tried HAWK, will you 
appreciate its many 
points of superiority. 


Now —is the time. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE TROY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866 
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An Explanation of 


Our Fifty Years of Dye House 
Experience 


Some one has misinterpreted the statement made in our June 
Advertisement that “For More Than Fifty Years We Have Had 
Practical Dye House Experience.” 


To avoid any further possible misunderstandings we wish to 
explain: 


That this business was incorporated in 1891 by John H. A. 
Klauder and Leonard Weldon. These men were the pioneer 
builders of practical dyeing machinery and the earliest knowl- 
edge we have of their applications for patents was in 1882, some 
43 years ago. 


But prior to 1882, both men had built dyeing machines for their 
own use and it was the clash of their ideas in the Patent Office 
that induced them to go into business together and incorporate 
the present concern. 


Back of this were many years of experience that enabled them 
to reach the positions they held in the industry. 


In our possession are patterns and drawings, as well as equip- 
ment used by these men, and a personnel, some of whom were 
directly trained by them. It is, therefore, an actual fact that 
hack of the present business there is a vast accumulation of 
knowledge and experience dating back more than fifty years. 


Now, as then, Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines are the best 
that material and money can build. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators > Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 
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MORE TIME 


IME—what business executive feels 

that he has enough? ~ Many find 
more time for constructive work 
through the cooperation of such firms 
as International Salt Company. 


International Salt users by specifying 
this famous product find themselves 
relieved by worry and the loss of val- 
uable time. The quality of Interna- 
tional Salt is always top grade, for the 
refining facilities are models for the 
industry. And the reputation of the 
huge organization behind International 
Salt is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
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SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2 RECTOR ST. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles yor Top 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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‘Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- | 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. 


Save in freight by using |} 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stro ; | 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every { 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Dstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 


Virginia anmene: | & Well Co. 
Box 1242 ichmond, Va. 


| WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 


SYONOR PUMP @ WELL co., Ino. 
Richmond, Va. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0617 
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Imports of Textiles Gain 
During Year 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


at $33,63,000 during 1924 and 136,- 
095,000 square yards, with a value 
of $29,641,000, during 1925. ‘This de- 
cline in imports of British cloths 
is largely accounted for by the fall- 
ing off in demand for imported 
broadcioths and poplins.. American 
manufacturers are now able to pro- 
duce this type of goods in qualities 
satisfactory to the consuming pub- 
lic, according to the trade press, 
which believe that broadeloths have 
made a place for themselves and 
thal they will become a staple line 
in the American market. 

United States consumption of col- 
ton cloth has been greatly reduced 
within recent years by the vogue for 
silk and rayon fabrics. Although 
the use of cotton fabrics in the 
manufacture of automobile tires 
has helped to keep the per capita 
consumption ofeotton goods at about 
the same level as in. pre-war years, 
the demand for the better grades of 
of cotton piece goods, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the imports, has 
fallen off as a result of the compe- 
tition from rayon and silk fabrics 
and the heavy imports of linens. 
During 1025 the United States pur- 
chased from other countries 24,133,- 
0X00 pounds of woven fabrics of flax 
hemp, or ramie, valued at $27,133,- 
000, and 4,046,000 pounds of damasks 
and manufactures, with a value of 
86, 145,000. 


Imports of Manufactures of Wool 
and Silk. 


Imports of wool manufactures 
during 1925 were valued at $56,579,- 
000, comprising $22,670,000 worth of 
wool fabrics, $16,554,000 worth of 
carpets and rugs, and $11,076,000 
worth of wearing apparel, the bal- 
ance including yarns and various 
other manufactures of wool. The 
United Kingdom is the chief source 
of the imports of wool fabrics, hav- 
ing furnished 8,106,000 pounds of 
woolens, valued at $14,850,000, and 
742,000 pounds of worsteds, with a 
value og $1,747,000, in 1925. China 
sent 720,189 square yards of carpets 
and rugs, valued at $4,917,000, to the 
United . States during 1925, while 
566,135 square yards, with a value 
of $4,987,000, came from Persia. 
Indian Yarn and Cloth Production 

Increases. 

Indian cotton mills produced 719,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton yarn during 
the 12 months ended March 31, 1925, 
compared with 617,000,000 in 1923-24 
and 705,000,000 in 1922-23, Consul W. 
L. Jenkins, Calcutta, reports to the 
Department of Cammerce. The pro- 
duction of piece goods woven in 
Indian mills amounted to 1,970,446,- 
000 yards valued at 594,800,000 rupes 
during 1924-25 as against 1,701,574,- 
000 yards with a value of 529,600,- 
000 rupees in 1923-24. (The value of 
the Indian rupee average $0.3076 in 
1923-24 and $0.3321 in 1924-25). Dur- 
ing 1924-25, imports of cotton piece 
goods amuonted to  1,801,357,000 
yards valued at 726,000,000 rupees 
compared with 1,46,806,000 yards 
worth 595,500,000 rupees in 1923-24. 


GLYCERIN t- 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘“‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |Weaving’”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


ANINAQATD 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


) | GLYCERINE 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 
Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


DON’T 
FORGET 


—that we can save those worn or broken spindles 
from the scrap heap and reduce your cost of upkeep. 
Our business is to overcome your troubles. ‘Let us 
know about them. We repair Steel Rolls, Spindles, 
Flyers, Picker Lap Pins, Cylinder Heads, Dofter 
Comb Bars. We overhaul Fly and Spindle Frames, | 
Twisters, Spoolers. 


We manufacture Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Card 
Room Spindles, Whirls, Spindles Steps, Lifting Rods, 
Collars, Bushings and Top Rolls. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
We Manufacture 
Overhau! and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Secy. 


Improvement in Humidifier 
Apparatus 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the accompanying drawings in 
which: 

Fig. 1 is a view chiefly in vertical 
axial section showing the complete 
device, and 

Fig. 2 is a section on the line 2—2 
of Fig. 1. 

An annular frame 5 is connected 
by brackets 6 with supporting rods 
7 whose upper ends are adapted for 
connection to the eeiling or other 
support. A spider 8 is bolted to the 
frame 5 and sustains an electric 
motor 9 with its axis vertical and 
concentric with frame 5. The motor 
9 receives current through the cable 
10 and rotates a three-bladed fan 41, 
to produce a downward air current. 
The frame 5 also carries an up- 
standing sheet metal skirt 12 which 
is concentric with and surrounds 
the fan 11 and tends to prevent the 
frame and spider from disturbing 
the downward air current. 

Suspended from the brackets 6, 
by means of two supporting rods 13 
and brackets 14, is a circular pan 
15 whose outside diameter is con- 
siderably greater than the diameter 
of the ring 5 and whose central 
portion is depressed and provided 
with a water discharge connection 
16 to.carry away excess water from 
the humidifier. The conneetion 16 
is protected by a removable strainer 
17 which rests in the central de- 
pression of the pan 15. 


Mounted above the pan 15 and 
supported chiefly by a series of 
sheet metal spacers 18 is an annular 
trough or gutter 19. These spacers 
are V-shaped in horizontal eross 
section and have water ports 48 at 
their lower edges. At their tops 
they straddle drain ports 49 in the 
gutter 19, so that the gutter 19 is 
drained to pan 15 through the. spac- 
ers. 

The space intervening between 
the pan 15 and the gutter 19. serves 
for the discharge of the humidified 
air from the device and in order to 
deflect the air radially outward and 
eliminate large water drops an an- 
nular conical baffle 20 is removably 
mounted above the screen i7 on 
spacers 21. The outer margin of the 
baffle 20 is thus above the pan to 
permit the flow of eliminated water 
to the central depression and thence 
to the water outlet 16. 

Water is supplied to the device 
by a pipe 22 through a stop valve 
23 which is connected to a trans- 
verse pipe 24. This, as is clearly 
shown in Fig. 1, extends through 
one of the arms 6 across the ring 5 
and is secured into a blind socket 25 
in the opposite side of the ring. A 
T 26 is mounted on the pipe 24 at 
the center of the ring 5 and to this 
is mounted a nipple 27 which may 
be specially formed, as shown, to 
house a water strainer (not visible 
in the drawing). Mounted on the 
nipple 27 is a jet spray nozzle 28 
whose exact form is not material to 
the invention, it being possible to 
use various different spray nozzles. 
That indicated at 28 is a well known 
type, hence need not be deseribed 
in detail. 

The pipe 24 supports a tubular air 
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duct 29 through whose walls 
passes diametrically. Duet 29 is . 
considerably smaller diameter th: 
fan ii and extends approximate! 
half way to the gutter 19. It is su; 
rounded and continued by tubu!:: 
extension 30 which telescopes ther: 
over and terminates in a flaring be|! 
31. This bell 31 normally rests 0) 
the annuar gutter 19 and serve. 
as a support to the extensio) 
30. The outer margin of bell 31 j- 
slightly larger than the inner m:: 
gin of gutter 19, so that the gut!. 
collects water flowing down the |: 
ner surface of the bell. 

A flaring skirt 32 surrounding | 
bell 34 is also rigidly mounted | 
the extension 30 and is so formed 
to seat against the outer margin 
the gutter 19 and exclude dust « 
lint from accumulating in the eg 
ter. The fan 11 is larger in diame 
than the duct formed by the me 
bers 29 and 30 and is so formed 
to direct a relatively slow mov). 
air current through the duct, 
a faster moving annular paralte! 
current surrounding the duet. 

The skirt 32 deflects the annu':: 
current just mentioned in an «© 
ward direction so that it flows ©): - 
ward and downward against (|): 
humidified air issuing radially fr 
the space between the pan 15 |: 
the gutter 19. 


It will be observed that the di 
composed of the members 29 an! | 
is the essential means for guid). 
the air flow through the humid!) 
In certain claims the invention «- 
seribes this duct as exposed on - 
exterior to the free atmospher | 
express the fact that, at and |) 
the point of mixing of the two '' 
currents, the outer air stream is |! 
confined as it is in the conventi: 
types of humidifier using an ex''- 
nal or secondary duct. At the } 
of mixture the secondary or  - 
ing stream of air may proper!) |“ 
described as a free flowing sii || 
or a free current. Obviously °° 
annular frame 5 and the skir 
might be regarded as exertin- | 
slight confining action, but >" 
these are at the top and closely ‘- 
jacent the fan, they exert nom © 
rial effect on the flow of air: °" 
below the flaring skirt 32. 

When the device’ is in use, \ '" 
is supplied through the pipe 22. 
valve 23 under pressure. This \ 
is discharged from the spray 
28 in a fine mist which fills the |" 
formed by the members 29 an * 
The fan 11 is driven at the -'''"" 
time and serves to force a rela!’ 
slow*moving current of air thr +! 
this duct so that the air take '! 
and becomes surcharged wit!) ||" 
water mist. Some of the |: -"' 
drops of the spray will strike |!" 
walls of the duct and flowing 
the same will accumulate in ‘'' 
gutter 19. This water disch: 
through ports 49, spacers 1%. ind 
ports 48, so that it is kept §°"" 
further contact with the air cui’ 
until it reaches pan 15 the 


— 


— 


neat 
edge of baffle 20, and thence |" 
to discharge through connectio' |" 

If the air current flowing |" 
through the duct tends to tak UP 
any large water drops, these w' |" 
dashed against -the baffle 
against the pan 15 as the air cu''""" 
changes its direction at the bo!” 
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he duet, and hence will be elimi- 
Led. 
he device is so operated that the 
discharged through the space 
veen the pan 15 and gutter 19 is 


. vharged with finely divided mist, 
_ heavily charged in fact, that 


oss this air were immediately 
_ed with additional relatively dry 
there would be danger of pre- 
tation. 
secondary free current de- 
‘ed by the fan not only supplies 
rge part of this necessary air 
_' it serves the useful purposes of 


-recoming any tendeney of the 


charging air to rise, and of in- 
) cing or accelerating the outflow 
. the moisture-laden air. 

Che effeet is to permit the device 
' he operated at an unprecedent- 

vy high evaporative rate on the 
sis of the size of the head. The 
- wly moving air current takes up 
» enormous burden of fine mois- 
‘oe particles under conditions most 
‘.orable to the rejection of large 
drops, and imstead of delivering 
‘ose fine particles into a confined 

‘rent of limited volume, delivers 
‘om immediately into a relatively 
ul confined and very large volume 
of alr into which they are swept at 
ich velocity by the faster moving 
‘ior air current. The fine mist thus 
oves the head as soon as formed 
vt separated from large drops, and 
hong immediately brought into con- 
‘act with a large volume of un- 
‘revted air is disseminated through 
‘ie air without danger of precipi- 


lo clean the device the member 
‘) may be telescoped upward over 
‘li member 29, giving access to the 
vilile 20, gutter 19 and sereen 17. 

\hat is claimed is: 

| The method of humidifying air 
Wich consists in sureharging a 
‘ol fined current of air with finely 
ji\ided moisture; discharging said 
‘charged air into the room whose 
to be humidified; and subjeet- 
'- the discharging air at the point 
ischarge to a traversely directed, 
‘\ flowing air current. 

The method of humidifying air 
“och consists in sureharging a 
‘ively slow moving confined cur- 
Of air with finely divided mois- 

discharging said surcharged 
‘fo the room whose air is to 
iumidified; and subjecting the 
‘\irging air at the point of dis- 
to a transversely directed 
‘ly flowing free air current. 

‘he method of humidifying air 
| consists in surcharging a 
‘vely slow moving confined 
CD Of air with finely divided 
ure; discharging said sur- 
-le air in a general horizontal 
‘ion into the room whose air 
be humidified; and subjecting 


a ‘'scharging air to a downward 
Outward rapidly flowing free 
“ Current 

‘lie method of humidifying air 


“h consists in producing a rela- 
’ slow moving confined current 
Which moves downward and 
Rip discharges substantially hori- 
ily int othe room whose air is 
fineq surcharging said 

+ Current with finely divided 
| sture and subjecting the dis- 
“ths: Sing air to a rapidly moving 

current directed obliquely 
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downward and in the general direc- 
tion of flow of said discharging alr. 

5. In a humidifier, the combina- 
tion of a vertical duct exposed on its 
exterior to the free atmosphere, 
means for spraying water into the 
air in said duct, a pan spaced from 
the bottom of said duct in position 
to collect precipitated water and to 
direct radially outward air dis- 
charging from the bottom of the 
duct, a fan serving to force air 
downward through said duct and 
also downward around said duct in 
an annular unconfined current; and 
a flaring deflector serving to direct 
such annular current obliquely 
downward and outward into the air 
discharging from the interval be- 
tween said duct and pan. 

6. The combination with a humid- 
ifier including a vertical duct ex- 
posed on its exterior to the free 
atmosphere and water-spraying 
means mounted within the duct, 
said duct being arranged to dis- 
charge humidified air horizontally 
outward in a radially flowing annu- 
lar stream at the lower end of the 
duct: of a fan arranged to force air 
downward through said duct and 
also in a free downward flowing 
annular stream serving to mix with 
and depress the humidified air 
radially discharging from the lower 
end of said duct. 

7. In a humidifier, the combina- 
tion of a duct exposed on its exte- 
rior to the free atmosphere; means 
serving to produce a water spray 
within said duct: a direction chang- 
ing baffle located in the path of air 
through said duct beyond said spray 
and arranged to eliminate large 
water-drops from the air current, 
permitting fine drops to pass; means 
for withdrawing the eliminated 
water; a fan arranged to force air 
through said duct and in an annular 
free current outside said duct: and 
means causing said currents to mix 
as the first current issues from said 
duct. 

8. In a humidifier, the combina- 
tion of a vertical duct exposed on 
its exterior to the free atmosphere: 
means for spraying water into the 
air in said duct; a pan spaced from 
the bottom of said duct in position 
to coHect precipitated water and to 
direct radially outward air dis- 
charging from the bottom of the 
duct; a fan serving to force air 
downward through said duct and 
also downward around said duct in 
an annular unconfined current; and 
a flaring deflector serving to direct 
such annular current obliquely 
downward and outward into the air 
discharging from the interval be- 
tween said duct and pan after such 
air has passed from confinement 
thereby. 


Inman Mills. 
Inman, 8. C. 


40,096 spinning spindles; 1,000 looms. 
Carl R. Harris Day Supt. 
L. E. Wofford Night Supl. 
Robt. Wilborn__. _..Day Carder 
_.Night Carder 
B. Smith Spinner 
T. E. Taylor__._._..__ Night Spinner 
R. Day Weaver 
H. W. Night Weaver 
J. KE. Cannon...» Night Weaver 
0. 8. Cloth Room 
Fred Tindall Master Mechanic 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. Permanent 
white. The niost delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. Also special coid 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 

Installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


| ‘THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 
for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


No 


654 


No. 344 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 
_ Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


Thomas 
Are Easy on the Fireman and the Coal Pile 


Mr. D. R. Senn, Master Mechanic, Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga., advises: 

“It is a pleasure for me to speak a good word for the THOMAS 
Grate Bar. 

“By the use of these bars and a few other little changes we 


have made in and around our boilers, we are saving about 8 tons 
of coal per week.” 


THOMAS Grates not only save fuel, but enable you to operate 
continuously without a cleaning period, thus obtaining maximum 
boiler efficiency, and an even steam pressure without burning up 
the firemen. Let us tell you HOW and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


‘American S &B Instruments 


reduce manufacturing costs, eliminate spoilage and increase 
efficiency. They are the result of over 70 years’ experience in 
solving problems of temperature, pressure, speed, ete. Write 
for Text-Book N-46. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HONECO 
TEMPERA. 


, IDEAL TURE 
THERMOMETER ONFERENTUL STEAM TRAP CONTROLLER 


SoS 


Weaving Artificial Silk 


(Continued from Page 10) 


rabbit skin bed should extend from 
the shuttle eye to the base of tube, 
and when nicely inserted, and prop- 
erly fixed, is both effective and en- 
during, as the tension can easily be 
regulated by raising or lowering the 
shuttle peg. It gives a perfectly 
even drag, prevents the yarn from 
flying forward, and presents no 
rough surface to fray the fibre. A 
simple and effective method of pre- 
venting the weft from flying up and 
touching the greasy spindle and of 
keeping the weft in contact with the 
rabbit skin or velvet, is to insert 
two small pegs of about % inch in 
thickness in the top of the shuttle 
between the pot-eye and the nose 
of the shuttle peg. 

The picker should be kept per- 
fectly smooth so as to present noth- 
ing on which the weft can catch in 
the box; while the front of the 
shuttle box may be covered with 
soft, smooth cotton cloth if there is 
any tendency either to cut or to 


shuttle-mark the weft. If these 
points receive careful attention, 
there will be little difficulty in 


weaving goods containing artificial 
silk weft. 

The difficulties which arise when 
weaving artificial silk warps -are of 
a totally different character, and 
chiefly arise from threads being at 
different tensions in the same warp, 
or from broken fibres which slide 
along the yarn and cause lumps or 
runners that break down the neigh- 
boring threads and cause faulty 
weaving. Whenever possible it is 
best to have the yarn warped and 
sized directly on to the weaver's 
beam, as this saves handling, and 
the risk of making slack and tight 
places on the warping mill and of 
uneven matching in the dressing or 
beaming. 

Some of the folded yarns which 
have had a fair amount of twist put 
into them will often weave well 
without sizing, providing the dou- 
bling is well and evenly done; but 
as the twist destroys some of the 
lustre, folded yarns are only used 
for special effects, for dry finished 
goods, or by those who do not know 
how to get the best results. The 
single soft twisted yarns are most 
lustrous, and look fuller in the 
cloth; but they must be very well 
sized or the fibres become badly 
broken and frayed. In its sized con- 
dition the yarn looks thin and wiry, 
but when the size has been washed 
off in the dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses, the threadiness disappears 
and the yarn bursts open, allowing 
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the fibres of the different thre \. 
to lie very close together. 

Sized warps which have to |» 
kept in stock for some time sho 
he carefully stored in a dry pla . 
as the size which is used is vy. , 
susceptible to dampness. Many | 
the manufacturers who have fai \ 
to weave artificial silk warps h: \. 
done so because their store roc )< 
or weaving sheds were not kept s: - 
ficiently dry. Attention should n. x: 
be directed to gaiting the warps «) 
that all undue friction is avoided ;) 
the weaving. In order to obtain (\js 
result the threads from the grown 
and artificial silk warps must he 
made to come off their respec! ve 
beams, parallel with each other, so 
that they will fit into their respe t- 
ive places in the pattern without 
rubbing each other. 

Artificial silk yarn is very strong 
when perfectly dry, and will stre'ch 
a good distance, but it is non-elas'!ic. 
and does not spring back to its 
normal length when the strain is 
removed. This makes it necessary 
to exercise care in tensioning [hie 
warp, and if possible the beam and 
back rail bearer should be made to 
oscillate slightly with the opening 
and closing of the shed. The faults 
which arise from the over-tension- 
ing of the warp are breakages of 
fibres and the consequent runners 
on the yarn, flat and thready looking 
figures, and slack and tight threads 
in the shed. 

Some weavers have difficulty in 
tieing up a broken thread wil! 4 
knot that will weave well in [hie 
reed, and have a habit of weaving 
broken threads long enough before 
taking them in. This causes a (en- 
sion knot and a great amoun' 0! 
mending in the piece room, :¢ 
should be avoided by teaching (lie 
weaver how to tie a small, firm, :n¢ 
non-slipping knot, formerly 
to as the “tension” knot. 

The friction of the shuttle upon 
the artificial silk yarn should be 
avoided as far as possible by w::v- 
ing the figure with the warp on (ie 
face of the cloth, and by lifting ‘!° 
figuring warp a little higher «1 
depressing it a little lower than (!i° 
ground warp. But on no accoun! 
should it be allowed to press on |e 
going part, nor be subjected to ©\"'- 
shedding. The shedding shou! 
also timed to avoid a large amu"! 
of friction in the warp by the !)°2'- 
ing up of the weft on a closed <!:¢4. 
Most of the experienced firm: "© 
weaving artificial silk use sw 
down along the shuttle face 
duce friction to a minimum. /!)" 
material, seccotined to the fla! °! 
shuttle-race, gives very effe 
results.—Yorkshire Evening A’ 


Morland Size, Inc. 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 

lac | 

— 

y Government Reports. 

og 

have 1925 1924. 1923. | 

‘ome Ac cage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 

cg In cated crop July 25 12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 | 

4 xt Ip crop 11,516,000 449,000 

.icated crop mi 

in crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 

this InJicated crop middle of JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 

crop end of Sept | 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 

tL be in crop “Oat. D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 

cu, Indicated crop end of Oc 816, 

-» in ‘icated crop middle of Nov. 12,992,000 W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 

cot. fg indicated erop end of Nov. 13,153,000 NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 

ecl- Ginned to Oct. ist 4,527,671 

hout Ginned to Oct. 18th 7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 11,163,400 | 

rong  Ginned to Dec. ist. 12,225,000 


eich Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925 13,308,037 
Ginned to March 20 (final report)... 13,618,751 
Carryover beginning cotton 2 319.000 2.573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


hase Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, , 
“the (including linters: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. i 
August 277,641 244,415 272,808 
ning October _ 947,556 781,722 798,664 tNCORPORATED) 
Lults November 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
BiON- 1,076,000 845,581 607,853 
ners arch 734607 388468 «348,240 MEMPHIS TENN. 
aus May 26, 5 3 
yin —— _ 24633 171469 | Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 
the 5,772,000 4,864,027 
ving American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. — 
efore (In running bales, 000s omitted. 
ten- 1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
it of Per Per Per Per Per Per 
and Month Season Month Season Month Season 
the August 357 492 492 526 526 
Se 792 484 975 494 1,020 
October 1,322 542 1,517 534 1.554 
Novena 1,814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
2,347 462 2.510 529 2,663 
upon 2.936 577 3,088 610 3,27 
d be Fe i “Sa 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
reav- ~ iron 4,068 484 4,079 624 4,464 
» the 480 4,559 S77 «5,041 
J. L. GRAFTON & CO. | J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
the — Cotton Cotton | 
4 i WHEATLEY & CO. W.J. BRITTON & CO. Mississippi and Dell. Staples | Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- | 
sountt RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLF a Sperialty _ kansas Short and Benders. | 
pea Cotton COTTON Yazoo, Miss.. Delta Staples. 
105 S. Front St Clarksdale, Miss. | 
a Greenwood, Miss. Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. | 
Te 
Phis 
at of NORWOOD 
gus. 
Mechanical Filtration 
| 
Gravity or Pressure Types | 
Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol | 
practice will eliminate much of it. Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed | 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMP 
uM ANY Norwood Engineering Co. | 
Jersey City, N. J. : 
s. Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
nge rgia ugusta Street | 
Greenville, 8. ( Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. i 


& 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton Goods 
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York—The cotton 
markets were steady 
the week. Sales were moderately 
large. Mills making print cloths 
and sheetings are well sold for the 
next six weeks are more. Sales of 
30,000 pieces of voiles and 25,000 
pieces of broadcloths were reported 


New goods 


throughout 


during the last two days of the 
week. 
Buyers took more print cloths 


and sheetings during July in spite 
of the conflicting reports im the 
cotton market. While the markets 
were rather quiet durme last week, 
they reflected the improvement of 
the past two weeks. Mills were un- 
willing to shade prices. Spot sales 
of 80 square print cloths were made 
at the close of the week at 12% 
cents and contract prices In some 
quarters were quoted at the same 
price. 

Sheetings sold well in small lots. 
Trading was done in 48 square, 4- 
yard at 9% cents; 4.70-yard, 8% 


cemis; 5-yvyard, 8% cents, and 
scarce alt the price; 6.15-yard, 7 
cents. 

There were sales of drills -with 
37-inch 3-yard sold at 12% cents: 
3.95-yard, 10 cents; 34-inch 4.75- 


yard, 8% cents. Pajama checks were 
to be found at 10% for the 72x80s 
and 8% cents for 64x60s. 

Trading in fine goods was quiet. 
Many lines of various novelties in 


cotton and rayon are expected 
within a short time. There were 
fairly good spot sales of carded 


broadcloth. 

The market for tire fabries was 
rather quiet during the week. There 
were some small sales of spot goods 
and there were indications that 
business is improving sufficiently 
so that some manufacturers are an- 
ticipating deliveries. 

In the cotton duck market, condi- 
tions were reported as very satis- 
factory. There were numbers of 
good sales for both prompt and fu- 
ture delivery and most mills are in 
a considerably better position than 
they were several weeks ago. 

There was said to be the prospect 
of mills running on twills going off 
the construction beeause of the re- 
latively poorer prices they: were 
bringing compared with print 
cloths. Inventories of twills were 
down to a heathly basis, it was said. 
and the section in better shape than 
it has been the case in over a year. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chiea- 
go, say in their Weekly Review of 
Trade “Wholesale dry goods ship- 
ments are in excess of correspond- 
ing week last year. Road orders are 
about the same as during final week 


in July, 1924. Prices of raw fl: 
have stiffened considerably duri - 
past four weeks. Tow yarns al- 
show slight advance. Stronger co: 
ton and cotton goods market. Mi! - 
have advanced price on some bla: 
kets. Buyers in market in larg 
numbers than during July of la- 


year. Collections fair.” 
Sateens and twills continued |. 
goods demand in the Fall Riv: 


cloth market throughout the we . 
for deliveries runing well throug: 
September, but pureases have be: \ 
only moderate. The inquiry has be.) 
for the Wide and narrow goods | 
print cloth construction. It is dou!) - 
ful if the week's sales will total |) 
excess of 65,000 pieces. 


— 


Prices show an advance on se\- 
eral styles of from % to % cen - 
over last week's quotations and 
largely to the searcity of spots ) 
many constructions and the belli! 
that they will continue to be scar: 
for some time, providing the c.'- 
ton market holds prese:' 
strength. 

Many of the mills are short |! 
cotton and have declined contrac - 
as they contend that they can: 
afford to buy cotton on the prv-- 
ent price basis and make any prv'' 
For this reason curtailment cv: - 
tinues about the same as for |: 
previous week and is liable to |» 
continued until cotton becon:- 
cheap enough to encourage buy)! 


— 


German Textile Trade With Gre. 
Britain. 


Textiles occupy the most im): - 
lant position in the interchange: of 
goods between Germany and Gi 
Britain, accounting for 39 per «.' 
of the total value of the German: - 
ports from Great Britam im 1924 
23 per cent’ of the total value | 
German exports to that countrs | 
the same year, Consul C. T. Ste. -. 
advises the Department of © - 
merce from Dresden. Great Bri) | 
also occupies a most position, | | 
as a source of origin of German 
tile imports and as a value of | \- 
tile imports and as a market 
German textile goods, furnishin: -° 
per cent of the total value of te. © 
imports into Germany and ta! 
10 per cent of Germany’s textile \ 
ports. The most important 1! '- 
of exports to Great Britain are 
materials, cotton knit goods, \ vol 
clothing materials, cotton laces nd 
embroideries. The more impor | 
classes of textiles imported {: '' 
that country into Germany are 
cotton and worsted yarns, '' 
cloth and carded wool. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


\ 
| 
f 
| 
| 
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‘hiladelphia, Pa. — While the 
ver cotton markets were respon- 
» for advancing prices in the 
:. market in the early part of the 


k, prices showed a weakening 
jeney before the week closed. 
s generally maintained prices 
. very firm basis, but cheaper 
‘s Offered in some quarters of 
market here. Buyers were hesi- 
| over prices and apparently 
tent to await further develop- 


ont in the cotton situation before 


sidering anything like large yarn 
ntracts. | 

(here were some inquiries from 
vers concerning yarn for future 
ivery, but they were only willing 
buy at their own prices which 
'e generally from 2 to 4 cents un- 


- what mill would accept. 


‘ine yartr spinners in Gaston 
inty reported first sales of yarn 
m new erop cotton, some con- 


‘icts having been handled calling 


vd Deeember. 
ing 


delivery in October, November 
chiefly on mercer- 
They reported heavy 

juiry, but at prices that spinners 
uld not accept. Practically all of 

combed yarn mills report suffi- 
ont business on hand to carry 
tn to the end of the old crop year 


| are accepting orders only when 


1°’ show a margin of profit. Mill 


~ 


‘ks in Gaston are reported very 


and im@guiry from buyers in- 


~ 


ifes they are carrying very small 
CKS, 


\urn prices in this market were 


bushed as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Ss 39 a 2-ply 26s 45 a 
10s 39 %a__ 2-ply 30s 46146a47 
l6és_..41 a 2-ply 40s 57 a. 
20s 41 a4l% 2-ply 50s oS a_. 
44 a. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
40s 56 a... 
38%as9 40s ex. 
39 50s 68 a. 
60s 72 
404¢a41 Tinged Carpet— 
8and 4-ply 35 
44%a_. White Carpet— 
46 3 and 4-ply 37 a_. 
54 a 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
i-ply_.34 a. 12s, 2-ply_.37 
2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..40 
ply 26s, 2-ply..44 
_l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..45 
-ply 36 a. 


Duck Yarns. 
i and 6-ply 8, 4 and 5-ply— 


16s 40 ad2 
20s 42 ads 
39 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
_.88 a 24s 43 a. 
39 
40 a 40s 55 al. 
41 a 
Southern Single Skeins. 
22s 


40 a 30s 
Southern Frame Cones. 

Rss 38 a 22s a42 
10s — 24s 43 a_. 
lds 38%a.. 288.........46 a. 
l6s 39 a 30s 46 
18s . 40 a 30s ty ing in 444¢a45 
20s 41 a. 40s 58 au. 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s_...56 a60 2-ply 50s 
2-ply 20s 58 aébé2 2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s_1 02%a 
2-ply 36s 7 a75 2-ply 80s.1 12%al 15 
2-ply 40s 75 

Southern Combed Peeler 


10s 48 ad49 
12s 49 32s_........62 a 
14s 4914a50% 34s.........65 a-- 
20s a 40s 
22s 563 a 
248... 56 a 87% a90 
26s 56a 70s 
28s 57 a 80s 10a... 


Eastern Carded Peeler ‘Thread— 
Twist Skeins. 


20s, 2-ply 50 a 86s, 2-ply..63 a 
22s, 2-ply._.51 a 40s, 2-ply..65 a 
24s, 2-ply..56 45s, 2-ply._.70 a 
30s, 2-ply 59 a. 50s, 2-ply..75 a- 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
20s _. 47 a 30s 55 a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly buletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

Market conditions are reported as 
quiet; no demand except in small 
quantities for immediate delivery. 
Prices to some extent reflect the 
advance in the cotton market and 
are generally reported at an ad- 
vance of from 1 to 1% cents per 
pound over last week’s level. Trad- 
ing however is quiet, consumers be- 
ing unwilling to anticipate their 
wants and supplying their needs en- 
tirely by hand-to-mouth purchases. 

The sitution for supplhes of cot- 
ton is acute. The New York spots 
quotations do not reflect the actual 
price of cotton by a material dif- 
ference. In.view of the slack de- 
mand and the uncertainty of the 
future market, spinners would be 
ill-advised to bull the spot market 
by endeavoring to secure spinnable 
cotton with no prospect of being 
able to sell yarn at anything ap- 
proximately replacement value. The 
situation is at a deadlock. The only 


solution is curtailment of the yarn. 


supply until a market is created. 
Any accumulation of stocks would 
be speculative in the extreme, and 
unless made from cotton at mater- 
ially less than today’s reported 
values would be to invite a consid- 
erable manufacturing loss. 

Material curtailment until de- 
mand is stimulated is the logical 
course for the spinner to pursue. 


NEW YORK 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Established 1838 


MERROWING 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn 


Chicago 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leouard. Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Boston 


Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


MODEL J 


uae % in. Letters 
hes—Any Length#105 Beekman St. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut 2 in., % in., 1% in., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 

DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHBS 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 

MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Bradley 
Oi! Stencil Board 
Bradley’s 


Two-in-One 
Stencil! ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


New York 


Run 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, 


RING. 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Make Stronger Yarn, 
lear, Preserve the SPINNING 
The greatest improvement en- 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. L. 


$7 
‘The Yarn Market | 
| 
| 
-- 
/ eg 
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Want Department 
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Wanted 

Position as electrician for textile 
plant or power house. Have had 
several years’ experience on mo- 
fors in cotton mills. Have also 
had experience in repair shops 
rewinding motors. Thirty years 
old and married. Address N. C. 
T., care Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Cotton yarn salesmen to sell con- 
verted Rayon silk yarns as side 
line for large N. Y. House. One 
who has a large following among 
the cotton and hosiery mills. 
State territory and commission 
expected. Box R. 5. 464, 206 Fitz- 
gerald Building, New York City. 


Wanted to Purchase 


Carpet Yarn Spinning Mill, 5,000 
to 8,000 spindles, manufacturing 
8-1, 8-2, 8-3 and 8-4 ply yarns 
suitable for carpet trade put on 
tubes and skeins. Must be going 
concern, modern and reasonable 
in price. Prefer plant in North 
Carolina but would consider other 
locations. Address C. K. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 187, Magnolia, Miss. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, winding, spooling, 
warping. 20 years’ experience. 
Age 44, married. 7 years with 
present company. References. 
Address T. G. H., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


$25.00 REWARD will be paid for 
the apprehension or such infor- 
mation that will lead to the ap- 
prehension of Earnest L. McCoy. 
Height about 5% ft., weight about 
{40 lbs. dark complexion and 
black hair. Left Hickory on or 
about the 22nd day of June, 1925, 
wearing a dark blue striped suit, 
brown hat, and is an employee 
of spinning mills. Superintend- 
ents and overseers take note. 
Wire Chief Police, Hickory, N. C., 
John C. Stroupe, ickory, 


As 


job considered. Job in Alabama 


Wanted 


A 5,000 spindle mill equipped 
with four process of roving and 
combers that is willing to con- 
tract for a constant run on a high 
grade product. Want privilege 
specifying cotton that mill must 
use, and organization from which 
yarn is to be made. After organi- 
zation operating mill have full 
specifications, and yarns have 
been produced which will consti- 
tute standard samples, quality 
must be guaranteed to equal said 
samples. Address KE. R. care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 


Young carder wishes to make 
change. No night work or small 


preferred. Textile education. Ad- 
dress Carder A-1, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 

We need one fixer for 70 Lowell 
looms on light weight sheetings 
and one for 80 Staffords, same 
kind of goods. Mill running 55 
hours week regularly. Address 
P. J. Long, Overseer Weaving, 
Bonham, Texas. 


Wanted to Purchase 


Good Model E Warp Tying-in 
Machine. Address “Warp,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Man Wanted 


To take charge of Southern arti- 
ficial silk processing plant. Mus! 
be thoroughly familiar with siz- 
ing artificial silk warps, lapping 
and coning. Give past experience 
and full particulars. Address M. 
L. B., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Wanted 


Second hand for dye house. Must 
be experienced on long chain 
dyeing. Address Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


ATLANTA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


Wanted 


Position with mill or cotton mer- 
chant as cotton buyer or re- 
ceiver. Have had ten years’ ex- 
perience buying, grading, stapling 
and receiving. Am at present 
employed by small mill. Reason 
for desiring a change, I wish a 
shance for advancement. Can 
give gilt-edge references and 
bond. Address Cotton Grader, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


Model K Barber Warp-Tying 
Machine (for tying warps behind 
looms), reconditioned, practically 
as good as new. Address “Bar- 
gain,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


86” 40x40—6.15 
36” 48x48—5.50 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


36” 48x48—4.00 
40” 66x60—3.60 


Notice 
Will party who wishes to ex- 
change Model E (large) Barber 
Warp-Tying Machine for Model 
K (to tie behind looms) please 
address “Model E,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Personal 

Mr. Hollingsworth, of Greenville, 
S. C.. the cotton card Licker-in 
man, might learn something of 
interest, if he will get my ad- 
dress. He can get my address by 
writing B. M., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Position as traveling salesman in 
the textile line by experienced 
mill man now employed as over- 
seer in faney broadcloth weave 
room. Communicate with C. V. 
W., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent of a 
yarn or cloth mill. 25 years’ ex- 
perience on fine yarns and cloth. 
Have no bad habits, and can get 
results. Now employed but want 
a larger job. Excellent reference. 
Address H. P. W., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


By Aug. 10th, knitting machine 
fixer for S. & M. H. H. Machine 
and Geo. D. Mayo. Box A, Land- 
rum, 8. C. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 


520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted at Once 


One experienced looper for 220 
needle men’s half hose, at six and 
one-half cents per dozen, on new 
machine. Box A, Landrum, 8. C. 


Wanted at Once 
Capable young man to keep set 
of mill books and do general of- 
fice work. Box A, Landrum, S. C. 


Textile Equipment 
Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


i—40" Kitson 2 Beater Breaker with automatic feeder. 
2—40” Kitson 1 Beater Intermediate. 

2—40” Kitson i Beater Finisher. 

i—38”" Kitson Automatic Feeder. 

i—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 

32—40” Lowell Cards, 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 
48—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, metallic rolls. 

3—80 spindle Providence Slubbers, 12x6. 

6—96 spindle Woonsocket Intermediates, 10x5. 

4—152 spindle Woonsocket Speeders, 8x4. 

3—160 spindle H. & B. Speeders, 7x3%. 

10—216 spindle Whitin Spinning Frames, 3%” guage, 7” traverse, 


2” rings. 
Roving Cans, 12” and 10”x36”. 
12” Slubber Bobbins. 
10” Intermediate Bobbins. 
7” and 8” Speeder Bobbins. 


8” Spinning Bubbins with Skewers. 
Roving Cars, Platform Scales, Trucks, Roving and Yarn Reels and 
Seales, Card Grinders, 5 extra Sets Flats, also Card Clothing 


Machine. 
i—Whitin Gear Cutter. 


MACHINE SHOP 
i—i6”x8’ bed Screw Cutting Lathe. 


i—i8” Barnes Drill Press. 
i—10’ Speed Lathe. 
i—Double Emery Stand. 


All sizes double and single belts, pulleys, hangers, couplings 
and shafting. Also 365 H. P. Motors in Westinghouse and General 
Electric, sizes 10 H. P. to 50 H. P., all 220 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle. 

Machinery and equipment must be moved in sixty to ninety 
days. Available immediate shipment, prices most attractive. Ma- 
chinery modern and in excellent condition. 

Wire, ‘phone or write us for prices on what you need. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


